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JUDGE HARPER’s DEFENCE OF SLAVERY 
(Continued. ) 


It has been supposed one of the great evils of 
slavery, that it affords the slave no opportunity e 
raising himself to a higher rank in society, ant 
that he has, therefore, no inducement to meritori- 
ous exertion, or the cultivation of his fattllties. 
The indolence and carelessness of the slave, and 
the less productive quality of his labor, are traced 
to the want of such excitement. The first com- 
pensation for his disadvantage, is his security. If 
he can rise no higher, he is just in the same degree 
secured against the chances of falling lower. It 
has sometimes been made a questidn whether it 
were betterfor man to be freed from the perturbations 
of hope aud fear, or be exposed to their vicissi- 
tudes. But I suppose there could be but little 
question with respect to a situation, in which the 
fears must greatly predominate over the hopes. 
And such, I apprehend, to be the condition of the 
laboring poor in countries where slavery does not 
exist. If not exposed to present suffering, there 
is continual apprehension for the future—for them- 
selves—for their children—of sickness and want, 
if not actual starvation. ‘They expect to improve 
their circumstances! Would any person of ordi- 
nary ecandot, say that there is one in a hundred of 
them, who does not well know, that with all the 
exertion he can make, it is out of his power ma- 
terially to improve his circumstances? I speak 
not so much of menial servants, who are general- 
ly of a superior cass, as of the agricultural and 

manulacturing Isborers. ‘hey labor with no such 
view. It is the instinctive struggle to preserve 
existence—and when the superior efficiency of 
their labor over that of our slaves is pointed out, as 
being animated by a freeman’s hopes, might it not 
well be replied—it is because they labor under a 
sterner compulsion. ‘The laws interpose no obsta- 
cle to their raising their condition in society, "Tis 
a great boon; but as to the great mass, they know 











that they never will be able to raise it—and it should 
seem not very important in effect, whether it be 
the interdict of law, or imposed by the cireumstan- 
ees of the society. One in a thousand is success- 
ful. But does his success compensate for the suf- 
ferings of the many who are tantalized, baffled, and 
tortured in vain attempts to attain a like result? 
{f the individual be conscious of intellectual pow- 
er, the sufering is greater. Even where snecess 
is apparently attained, he sometimes gains it but to 
die; or with all capacity to enjoy it, exhausted— 
worn out in the struggle with fortune. If it be 
true that the African is an inferior variety of the 
human race, of less elevated character, and more 
limited intellect, is it not desirable that the inferior 
laboring class should be made up of such, who will 

rorto their Condition. without painiul. acpiee~ 
tions, and vain struggles? 

The slave is certainly liable to be sold. But, 
perhaps, it maygbe questioned, whether this is a 
greater evil than the liability of the laborer, in ful- 
ly peopled countries, to be dismissed by his em- 
ployer, with the uncertainty of being able to obtain 
employment, or the means of subsistence else- 
where. With us, the employer cannot dismiss his 
laborer without providing him with another employ- 
er. His means of subsistence are secure, and this 
is compensation for much. He is also liable to 
be separated from wife or child—though not more 
frequently, that I am aware of, than the exigency 
of their condition compels the separation of fami- 
lies among the laboring poor elsewhere; but from 
native character and temperament, the separation 
is much less severely felt. And it is one of the 
compensations, that he may sustain these relations 
without suffering a «till severer penalty for the in- 
dulgence. re 

The love of liberty is a noble passion—to have 

the free, uncontrolled disposition of ourselves, our 
words and actions.. ~ But alas! it is one in which 
we know that.a large portion of the human race 
can never be gratified, It is mockery, to say that 
the laborer any where has such disposition of 
himself; though there May be an approach to it in 
some pectiliar, and those, perhaps, not the most 
desirable, ‘states of society. But waless he be 
properly disciplined and prepared for its enjoy- 
ment, it is the most fatal boon that can be confer- 
red—fatal to himself and others. If slaves have. 
less freedom of action than other laborers, which 
I by no means admit, they are savéd in a great de- 
gree from the responsibility of self-government, 
and the evils springing from their own perverse 
wills. ‘Those who have looked most closely into 
life, and know how great a portion of human mis- 
ery is derived from these sources—the undecided 
and wavering purpose, producing inffectual exer- 
tton, or indolence with its thousand attendant evils 
the wayward conduct—intemperance or profli- 
‘gacy—will most appreciate this benefit. ‘The line 
‘of a slave's daty is» marked out with precision, 
and he has no choice but.to follow it: He is saved 
the double difficulty, first of determining -the proper 
eourse for himself, and then of summoning up 
the energy which will sustain him in pursuing it. 

If some superior power should impose on the 
laborious poor of any other countty this,: as their 
unalterable condition—you shall be saved from the 
torturing anxiety concerning your own future sup- 
port, and that. of your children, which now pur- 
sues you through life, and haunts you in death— 
you shall be under thie hecessity of regular and 
healthful, ‘though not exeessive labor—in réturn, 
you shall have the ample supply of your natural 
wants—~you may follow the instinct of nature ‘in 
beeoming rents, without apprehending that this 
supply will fail yourselves ot your children—you 
shall “be supported and relieved in. sickness, and 

in®-oldage wear out the! remains Of existence a- 
mong familiar scenes and accustomed: associates, 
ee eine a doen to beg, or,to resort to the 
shall of necessity charity of a. work Uaade-—you 
neither ‘the tem mee ee} ute ae i 

vhs Ptatton nor opportunity to commit 
great crimes; ‘or Practice the more destructive vis 
ces~show:inuapreciable would the boon be-thought! 






But. half-clothed, and never supplied with more 











ened philanthropists in christenedom, with unlim- 
ited resources, they could place them in no situa- 
tion so favorable to themselves, as that which they 
at present occupy. But whatever good there may 
be, or whatever mitigation of evil it is worse than 
valueless, because it is the result of slavery. 

I am aware, that however often answered, it is 

likely to be repeated again and again—how can 
that institution be tolerable, by which a large class 
of society is cut off from the hope of improve- 
ment in knowledge; to whom blows are not degra- 
ding; theft no more than a fault; falsehood and the 
want of chastity almost venial, and in which a hus- 
band or parent looks with comparative indiffer- 
ence, on that which, to. a freeman, would be the 
dishonor of a wife or child? 
But why not, if it produces the greatest aggre- 
gate of good! Sin and ignorance are only evils 
because they lead to misery. It is not our institu- 
tion, but the institution of nature, that in the pro- 
gress of society a portion of it should be exposed 
to want, and the misery which it brings, and there- 
fore involved in ignorance, vice, and depravity. 
In anticipating some ef the good, we also antici- 
pate a portion of the evilof civilization. But we 
have it ina mitigated form ‘The want and the 
misery are unknown; the ignorance is less a mis- 
fortune, because the being is not the guardian of 
himself, and partly on account of that involuntaay 
ignorance, the vice is less vice—less hurtful to 
man, and less displeasing to God. 

There is something in this word slavery which 
seems to partake of the qualities of the insane 
root, and distempers the minds of men. That 
which would be true in relation to one predica- 
ment, they misapply to another, to which it has 
no application at all. Some of the virtues of a 
freeman would be vices of slaves. ‘T'o submit to 
a blow, would be degrading to a freeman, because 
he is the protector in himself. It is not degra- 
ding to a slave—neither is it to a priest or a wo- 
man. And is it a misfortune that it should be so? 
The freeman of other countries is compelled to 
submit to indignities hardly more endurable than 
blows—indignities to make the sensitive feelings 
shrink, and the proud heart to swell; and this very 
name of freeman gives them double rancor. If 
when a man is born in Europe, it were certainly 
foreseen that he was destined to a life of painful 
labor—to obscurity, contempt and privation— 
would it not be mercy that he should be reared in 
ignorance and apathy, and trained to the endurance 
of the evils he must encounter? — It is not certain- 
ly foreseen as to any individual, but it is foreseen 
as to the great mass of those born of the laboring 
poor; and it is for the mass, not for the exception, 
that the institutions of society are to provide. Is it 
not better that the character and intellect of the 
individual should be suited to the station which he 
is tooccupy? Would you doa benefit to the horse 
or the ox, by giving him a cultivated understand- 
ing or fine feelings? So far as the mere laborer 
has the pride,-the knowledge, or the aspirations of 
a freeman, he is unfitted for his situation, and must 
doubly feel its infelicity. If there are sordid, ser- 
vile, and laborious offices to be performed, is it not 
better that there should be sordid, servile, and la- 
horious beings to perform them? If there were 
infallible marks by which individuals of inferior 
intelleet, and inferior clafmeter,~ ¥E “Selected 
at theirbirth—-would not the interests of society be 
served, and would not some sort of fitness seem to 
require, that they should be selected for the inferi- 
or and ceryile offices? And if this race be gener- 
ally marked by such inferiority, is it not fit that 
they should fill them? 

I am well aware that those whose aspirations 
are after a state of society from which evil shall 
be banished, and who look. in life for that which 
life will never afford, contemplate that all the offi- 
ces of life may be performed without contempt or 
degradation—all be regarded as equally liberal, or 
equally respected. But theorists cannot control 
Nature ard bend her to their views, and the ine- 
quality of which I have before spoken, is deeply 
founded in Nature. The offices which employ 
knowledge and intellect, will always be regarded as 
more liberal than those which only require the la- 
bor of the hands. When there is competition for 
employment, he who gives it bestows a favor, and 
it will be so received. He will assume superiori- 
ty from the power of dismissing his laborers, and 
from fear of this, the latter will practice deference, 
often amounting’ to servility. Such in time will 
become the established relation between the em- 
ployer and the employed, the rich and the poor. 
If want be accompanied with sordidness and squal- 
or, though it be pitied, the pity will be mixed with 
some degree of contempt. If it lead to misery, 
and misery to vice, there will be disgust and aver- 
sion. Whatis the essential character.of slavery, 
and in what does it differ from the servitude of 
other countries? If I should venture on a defini- 
tion, I should say that where a man is compelled 
to labor at the will of another, and to give him 
much the greater portion of the product of his la- 
bor, there slavery exists; and it is immaterial by 
what sort of compulsion the will of the laborer is 
subdued, It is what no human being would do 
without some sort of compulson. He cannot be 
compelled to labor by blows. No—but what dif- 
ference does it make, if you can inflict any other 
sort of torture which will be equally effectual in 
subduing the will? if you can starve him, or alarm 
him for the subsistence of himself or his family? 
And is it not under this compulsion that the free- 
man labors? I do not mean in every partieylar 
case, but in the general. Will any one be hardy 
enough to say that he is at his own disposal, or has 
the government of himself? ‘True, he may change 
his employer if he is dissatisfied with his conduct 
towards him; but this is a privilege he would in 
the majority of cases gladly abandon, and render 
the connexion between them indissoluable. There 
is far less of the interest and attachment of his re- 
lation to his employer, which so often exists be- 
tween the master and the slave, and mitigates the 
condition of the latter. An intelligent English 
traveler has characterized as the most miserable and 
degraded of all beings ‘a masterless slave.”” And 
is not the condition of the laboring poor of other 
countries too often that of masterless slaves? ‘Take 
the following description of a free laburer, tio doubt 
highly edlored, quoted by the author to whom I 
have before referred. 

“What is that defective being, with calfless. legs 
and stooping shoulders, weak in body and mind, 
inert, pusillanimous and stupid, whose premature 
wrinkles “and fugitive glance, tells of misery dnd 
degradation? That ‘is an English peasant or pau- 
per; for the words are synonimous. _ His sire| 
Was a pauper, and his mother’s milk wanted nour- 
ishment. From infancy his food has been bad, as 
well as insufficient; and he now feels the pains of 
unsatisfied hunger nearly whenever he is awake. 














And is not this avery - near a h to “ 
tion of our slaves? The evlis of théit situation | 
they bat feel, afid would hardty feel at all, 
ume ‘were not sedulously instructed intosensi- 
oes, Certain igs, ain iis, that if their fate were at the | 
Jute disposal of a council of the most enlight- | 


warmth than suffices to cook his seanty meals,cold 
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and wet come to him, and stay by him with the 
weather. 
would have been driven by the poor laws, even if 
he had been, as he never was, sufficiently comfort- 
able and prudent to dread the burden of a family. 
But though instinct, and. the overseer have given 
hima wife, he has not tasted the highest joys of a 
husband and father. 
ones being like himself, often hungry, seldom 
warm, sometimes sick without aid, and always 
sorrowful without hope, are greedy, selfish, and 


He is married, of course; for to this he 


His pariner and his little 


vexing; so, to use his own expression, he hates 
the sight of them, and resorts to his hovel, only 
because a hedge affords less shelter from the wind 


and rain. Compelled by parish law to support 


his family, which means to join them in consum- 
ing an allowance from the parish, he frequently 


conspires with his wife to get that allowance in- 


creased, or prevent its being diminished. ‘This 
brings beggary, trickery, and quarelling, and ends 
in settled craft. ‘Though he have the inclination, 
he wants the courage to become, like more ener- 
getic men of his class, a poacher or smuggler on 


a large scale, but he pilfers occasionally, and teach- 
es his children to lie and steal. 
slavish manner towards his great neighbors, shews 


His subdued and 


that they treat him with suspicion and harshness, 
Consequently he at once dreads and hates them; 
but he will never harm them by violent means. 
Too degraded to be desperate, he is only thorough- 
ly depraved. His miserable career will be short; 
rheumatims and asthma are conducting him to the 
workhouse, where he will breathe his last without 
one pleasant recollection, and so makes room for 
another wretch, who may live and die in the same 
way.’ And this description, or some other, not 
much less revolting, is applied to ‘the bulk of the 
people, the great body of the people.” ‘Take the 
following description of the condition of child- 
hoed, which has justly been called eloquent.* 
“The children of the very poor have no young 
times; it makes the very heart bleed, to overhear 
the casual street talk between a poor woman and 
her little girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, 
in a condition rather above the squalid beings, we 
have been contemplating. Itis not of toys, of 
nursery books, of summer holidays, (fitting that 
age,) of the promised sight of play; of praised 
sufficiently at school. It is of mangling and clear 
starching; of the price of coals, or potatoes. The 
questions of the child, that should be the very 
outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked 
with forecast and melancholy providence. It has 
come to be a woman before it was a child. It has 
learnt to go to market; it chaffers, it haggles, it en- 
vies, it murmurs; itis knowing, acute, sharpened; 
itnever prattles.”” Imagine such a description ap- 
plied to the children of negro slaves, the most 
vacant of human beings, whose life is a holiday. 
Aud this people, to whom these horrors are fa- 
miliar, are those who fill the world with clamor, 
concerning the injustice and cruelty of our slave- 
ry. I speak in no invidious spirit... Neither the 
laws nor the government of England are to be re- 
proached with the evils which are inseparable from 
the state. of their society—as little, undoubtedly, 
are we to be reproached with the existence of our 
slavery. Including the wheloef the United States 
—and. for’ reesons already given, the whole ought 


445 be tricluded; as receiving in no unequal degree 


the benefit—may we not say justly that we have 
less slavery, and more mitigated slavery, than any 
other country in the civilized world? 

That they are called free, undoubtedly aggra- 
vates the sufferings of the slaves of other regions. 
They see the enormous inequality which exists, 
and feel their own misery, and can hardly conceive 
otherwise, than that there is some injustice in the 
institutions of society to occasion these. ‘They 
regard the apparently more.fortunate class as op- 
pressors, and it adds bitterness, that they should 
be of the same name and race. ‘They feel indig- 
nity more acately, and more of discontent and 
evil passion is excited; they feel that it is mock- 
ery that calls them free. Mendo not so much 
hate. and envy those who are separated from then’ 
by a wide distance, and some apparently impassa- 
ble barrier, as those’ Who approach nearer to their 
own condition, and with whom they habitually 
bring: themselves into. comparison. The slave 
with us is not tantalized- with the name of freedom, 
to which his whole condition gives the lie, and 
would do so if he were emancipated to-morrow. 
The African slave. sees that nature herself has 
marked him as a separate—and if left to himself, 
I have no doubt he would feel it to be an inferior 
—race, and interposed a_ barrier almost insupera- 
ble to his becoming a member of the same society, 
standing on the same footing of right and privilege 
with his master. 

. That the African negro is an inferior variety of 
the human race, is, I think, now generally admit- 
ted, and his distinguishing characteristics are such 
as peculiar mark him out for the situation which 
he occupies among us. And these are no less 
marked in their original country, than as we have 
daily ocasions to observe them. The most re- 
markable is their indifference to personal liberty. 
In this they have followed their instinct since we 
have had any knowledge of their continent,by ensla- 
ving each other; but contrary to the experience of 


every other race, the possession of slaves has had 


no material effect in raising the character, and pro- 
moting the civilization of the master. Another 


trait is the want of domestic affections, and insen- 
sibility to the ties of Kindred. 
the: Landers, after speaking of a single exception, 
in the-person of a wonian whobetrayed some tran- 
sient emotion in passing by the country from 


In the travels of 


which she had been torn as aslave, the authors 
add, “that Africans, genérally speaking, betray 
the most perfect indifference on losing their liber- 
ty, and being deprived of their relatives, while 


love of country is equally a stranger to their 
breasts, as social tenderness or domestic affection.” 
‘Marriage is celebrated by the nations as uncon- 
cernedly as'possible; a man thinks as little of ta- 
king'a ‘wife, as of cutting an.ear of corn—affection 
is altogether out of the’ question.”. 
however, very submissive to authority,and'seem to 
entertain great. reverence for chiefs, priests, and 
masters. 
individual, than to throw opprobrium on his parents. 
On this point of their character, I think I have 
remarked, that, contrary to the instinct of nature 
in other races, .they entertain less regard for chil- 
dren than: for parents, to whose authority they 
have been-accustomed to submit. 
ter is thus summed up by travelers quoted: ‘*The 
few opportunities we have had of studying their 
characters, induce us to believe that they are a 
simple, honest, inoffensive, but weak, timid, and 
cowardly race, 
derness, very few of those amiable private virtues 
which could win our affections, and none of those 


They are, 


No greater indignity can be offered an 


Their character 


‘They seem to have no social ten- 


Essays of Elia. 











public qualities that claim respect or command ad- 
miration, ‘The love of country is not strong 
enough in their bosoms to incite them to defend it 
against a despicable foe; and of the active energy, 
noble sentiments, and contempt of danger which 
distinguish the North American tribes and other 
savages, no traces are to be found among this slothful 
people. Regardless of the past, as reckless of 
the future, the present alone influences their ac- 
tions. In this respect, they approach nearer the 
nature of the brute creation, than perhaps any oth- 
er people on the face of the globe.” Let me ask 
if this people do not furnish the very material out 
of which slaves ought to be made, and whether it 
be not an improving of their condition to make 
them the slaves of civilized masters? ‘There is a 
variety in the character of the tribes. Some are 
brutally and savagely ferocious and bloo!y, whom 
it would be merey to enslave. From the travel- 
ers’ account, it seems not unlikely that the negro 
race is tending to extermination, being daily en- 
croached on, and overrun by ‘the superior Arab 
race. It may be, that when they shall have been 
lost from their native seats, they may be found nu- 
merous, and in no unhappy condition, on the con- 
tinent to which they have been transplanted. 

The opinion which connects form and features 
with character and intellectual power, is one so 
deeply impressed on the human mind, that per- 
haps there is scarcely any man who does not al- 
most daily act upon it, andin some measure verify 
its truth. Yet inspite of this intimation of nature, 
and though the anatomist and physiologist may tell 
them that the races differ in every bone and muscle, 
and in the proportion of brain and nerves, yet 
there are some, who with a most bigotted and fa- 
natical determination to free themselves from what 
they have prejudged to be prejudice, will still 
maintain that this physiognomy, evidently tending 
to that of the brute when compared to that of the 
Caucasian race, may be enlightened by as much 
thought, and animated by as lofty sentiment. We 
who have the best opportunity of juding, are pro- 
nounced to be incompetent to do so, and to be 
blinded by our interest and prejudices—often by 
those who have had no means of judging—and 
we are to be taught to distrust and disbelieve that 
which we daily observe, and familiarly know, on 
such authority. Our prejudices are spoken of. 
But the truth is, that, until very lately, since cir- 
eumstanees have compelled us to think for our- 
selves, we took our opinions on this subject, as 
on every other, ready formed from the country of 
our origin. And so deeply rooted were they, that 
we adhered to them, as most men will do to deeply 
rooted Opinions, even against the evidence of our 
own observation, and our own senses. If the in- 
feriority exists, it is attributed to the apathy and 
degradation produced by slavery. ‘Though of the 
hundreds of thousands scatered over other countries, 
where the laws impose no liability upon them, 
aone has given evidence of an approach to even 
medivcrity of intellectual excellence; this t00 is 
attributed to the slavery of a portion of their race. 
They are regarded as a servile caste, and degraded 
by opinion, and thus every génerous effort ix re- 
pressed. ¥ét though this should*be the general 
offert, thie vory-cotimatian iccalsalatedto produce 
the contrary effect in particular instances. Itis 
observed by Bacon, with respect to deformed per- 
sons ald,euglichs, that though in general there is 
something df perversity in theif character, the 
disadvantage often leads to extraordinary displays 
of virtue and;excellence. ‘* Whosoever hath any 
thing fxed in his person that doth-induee contempt, 
hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn.” So it would be 
with them, if theysauere capable of European as- 
pirations—genius, if Yaey possessed it, would. be 
doubly fired with noble rage to rescue itself from 
this scorn. Of course, J do not mean to say that 
there may not be found among them some of su- 
perior capacity to many white persons; but that 
great intellectual poswers.are, perhaps, never found 
among them;-and that in general their capacity is 
very limited, and their feelings animal and coarse 
fitting them. peculiarly to discharge the lower, 
and merely 4gechanteal offices of society. 

And whyshould it not beso? We have among 
domestic animals, infinite varieties, distinguished 
by various dogrees ‘of sagacity, courage. strength, 
swiftness, aptl-other Qualities. And it may be ob- 
served, thapihis i8 no-objection to their being de- 
rived from’a’ common origin, which we suppese 
thém to have had. Yet these accidental qualities, 
as they may be.termed, however acquired in the 
first jnstance, we know that they transmit unim- 
paired to their posterityfor an indefinite succession 
of generations. _ [t is most important that these 
varietics shottd be preserved, and that each should 
be “applied to. the purposes for ‘which it is best 
adapted. No. philo-zoost, I believe, has suggested 
it as desit@ble that these varieties should be melted 
down. intgone equal, undistingished race of curs 
or road h@gses. 

Slaver¥fas it is said gn an eloquent articlue pub- 
lished in a southern periodical work,* to which I 
am indebted for other ideas, ‘has done more to el- 
evate a degraded race in the scale of humanity; to 
tame the savage; to civilize the barbarous; to soften 
the ferocious; to enlighten the ignorant, and to 
spread thé blessings of-christianity among the 
heathen, than all the missionaries that philanthropy 
and religioty have sent-forth.”’ Yet unquestiona- 
ble as this is, and though -human ingenuity and 
thought may be tasked in vain to devise any other 
meansvby which these bléssings could have been 
conferredy yet a sort of sensibility which would be 
only -mawkish and ‘contemptible, if it were not 
mischievous, affecis still to, weep over the wrongs 
of “injured Africa.’ Can there be a doubt of the. 
immense benefit.whieh ‘has been conferred on ‘the 
race, by transplinting themifrem their native, dark, 
and barbarous tegions, testhé American continent 
and islaids? ‘There, threésfourths of the race ate 
in a state of the most deplorable personal slavery, 
And those who are not, aré-in, a scarcely less de- 
plorablp condition of political slavery, to barbar- 
ous chiefs—who value neither life nor any other’ 
humay, right-or.enthralled by priests to the most 
abject*and atrodipus*superstitions. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing’ testimony ‘of qne°of the few disinterested 
observers, whd has had-an opportunity of observ- 
ing thém inbe ir situations.{ ©The wild savage.is 
the bliild“of- passion, anaided*hy¥ one ray of religion 
or mprality to direct’his courses imconsequence off 
which his exigtencs is stained~ with. every crime | 
that ‘Gan, debase, human. nature:to.g level with the} 
brute: creation. ... Who, can*say that the slaves in-| 
our colonies ate Sach? Are they*Wot, by compari- 


—_—_—_— 4 


essenger, for January. 1335. Nora} 


* Southern Litetaty” the ordinary course of juditial p i 5 

; ; a ge cin’ “ju ‘proceedings, viz: a sutrender 

" Blackstone's Cpementartes. cr ed. eee eT GT ns demanded:a trial by<a court. of Pennsylva- 

+ Journal of an officer ¢inployed in the expedition, under ondary, peat te the , Supreme<Court of the United 
taw 


the command of Capt. Owen, on’ the“western'coast of Afri“t 





ther State, is not amenable to the penalties of any law of 


of liable to be demanded asa fugitive from justice, in assert- 
ing that right in contravention of such law.”* 





the “occasion referred to, do not come strictly within the 
rangé that‘ have marked out for:myself, Their republica- 
tion, however, is asked for, not only because they forma 
part ofa Pmportant public proceeding, and have been here- 
tofore titsetted; I believe, in only one of our city papers— 
but becawse'tlfey furnish a fémarkable instance, valuable as 
an admonition to Legislative bodies generally, of the ridicu- 
lous inconsjétencies into which they may be betrayed, when 
they permit psssion and pride .to usurp the place of reason 
and justice. They are as follows: 


ree nl of sprivileges and immunities, to which the citizens 
of toe 
United Stites, the national judiciary 
cases; in/which one State or its citizens are opposed to ano- 
ther State or its citizens, 


mental provisions agaiust all evasion or subterfuge, it is ne- 
cessaryythat the constructien of the: Constitation of the 
United States, or of questions growing out of the collision} 
¢ ‘rate laws made in purisitgnce thereof, should be com: 


he Biiaciplee on which it 1s founded, 

: | ba Re 
: net cA ge tet thie yari- | having invested no tribunal with original jurisdiction in such 

son“with their still savage brethren, enlightened | quests 

: ‘ oe |S, Berfis and others, an impartial decision cannot be had in 


beings? Is. not the West Indian negro, therefore, 
greatly indebted to his master for making him 
what he is—for having raised him from the state of 
debasement in which he wag born, and placed him 
in a seale of civilized society? He is possessed 
of nothing—the only return in his power is his 
servitude, ‘Ihe man who has seen the wild Afri- 
can roaming in his native woods, and the well fed, 
happy looking negro of the West Indies, may, 
perhaps, be able to judge of their comparative 
happiness: the former I strongly suspéct would be 
glad to ehange his state of boasted freedom, star- 
vation and disease, to becwme the slave of sinners, 
and the commiseration of saints.” It was a useful 
and beneficent work, approaching the heroic, to 
tame the wild horse, and subdue him to the use of 
inan; how much more to tame the nobler animal 
thiat is capable of reason, and subdue him to use- 
fulness? 





ee wunmermeprncn re 
From the New York American, 

Just previous to the. Election we published some remarks, 
written, as it appeared to us, with ability and calmness—on 
a question so difficult of satisfactory adjustment, as that of 
“delivering up fugitives from justice.” The writer treated 
this matter, to be sure, in reference to the slave question 
mainly—but the principles laid down are of universal ap- 
plication, 

We have for some time had in our hands the sequel of 
these remarks, which are somewhat extended; but they 
seem to us to take so strong, and,,in many particulars, so 
original a view of this whole question, that we shall ask the 
attention of our readers to them, in three successive num- 
bers, of which the first appears to day, 


Remarks on the Duty of Delivering up Fugitives 
from Justice, 
( Continued.) 


Those who concur with the views heretofore presented 
of the nature and object of the claus® in question, and in 
the criticism which limits the words, “treason, felony, or 
other crime,” to offences of high enormity, are prepared, in 
some measure, at least, rightly to decide on the cases which 
follow. 

1. During the late official term of Gov. Tazwell, of Vir- 
ginia, acitizen of that State, charged with a high offence 
against the laws of Kentucky, was demanded in due form, 
Governor T’,, “as in duty bound,” says the Richmond Whig, 
issued the usual order for his arrest and delivery. The per- 
son charged, knowing himself wholly innocent, kept out of 
the way till Mr. Robertson succeeded to the office of Go- 
vernor. ‘This gentleman learned that the person charged 
had, not only, not: been out of the limits of Virginia for 
fourteen years, but that the prosecution had been set on foot 
by a gang of counterfeiters, who were, themselves, soon to 
be put on trialin one of the western counties adjoining, or 
near to, Kentucky—and that the whole was a scheme of their 
own devising, to prevent an important witness. against them 
from appearing at their trial, Governor R. interposed, and 
arrested all further proceedings, 

2. In: September, 1835, R. G. Wiiliams wae indicted in 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, for publishing a paper con- 
taining these words—“God commands, and all Nature 
cries out, that Mrx should not be held as property. The 
system of making men property has plunged 2,250,00 of 
our fellow countrymen into the deepest physical and moral 
degradation, and they ave every moment sinking deeper,” 
This was described as a felony, and as having been done by 
Williams in Tuscaloosa county, The indictment contain- 
ed no statement, that the paper embodying the felonious sen- 
timent had been circulated among the slaves, or that it had, 
in any instance, fallen into their hands, or that they would 
have been capable of understanding it, if it had.—By the 
Constitution of Alabama,-a person charged with a criminal 
offence must be tried in thé county in which it is alleged to 
have.been committed, If Williams had been put on trial, 
the State’s Solicitor would have failed entirely, had he been 
unable to make it appear that W. had committed the offence 
in Tuscaloosa county. Gov. Gayle, knowing that he. would 
justly expose himself to the imputation of insincerity, if, in 
making a demand of the Governor of New York he should 
withhold the fact—well known to him and all concerned in 
the prosecution--that Williams had not been in ‘Tuscaloosa 
county,-~(nor. indeed, in. Alabama, as was the case)—in a 
note accompanying the Letters Rogatory,.stated such to. be 
the fact. ‘Fearing, on the other hand, the imputation of 
downright simplicity, should he, after such a statement, 
make a naked demand, he entered into a labered argument, 
to convince Gov, Marcy that Williams—although residing, 
at the time charged in. the indicftwent, and for years before 
continuously, in’ New York—had, to all true intents, “fled” 
from Tuscaloosa County, Not succeeding, however, in 
convincing Governor Marcy on this poiht, Williams was not 
disturbed by an arrest. dle 

3. Nathan S, Bemis and three others, all citizens of Mary- 
land, came-into York eounty; Pennsylvania,—scized Nancy 
Morgan, the wife of Henry Morgan, and their six children, 
who had been living there in quietness for many years,—and 
forcibly, without any form of trial, hurried them away into 
Maryland. Bemis and his confederates were indicted under 
the Pennsylvania statute against kidnapping; and the Go- 
vernor of that State,in March, 1837, in due form “demand- 
ed” them of the Governor of Maryland, for trial. ‘The latter, 
who seems to’ have been a good deal perplexed with the 
question, consulted with the Attorney General of the State, 
who thought. he was bound to deliver them up. Not fully 
satisfied with this the Governor of Maryland despatched an 
aubassage to the Governor of Pennsylvania, to prevail on 
himto withdraw the demand. ‘The latter refused to inter- | 
fere withthe regular course of proceedings in such cases. 
In this strait, the Governor of Maryland referred the whole 
matter.to the Legislature of that State, then in session. 
The House of Delegates soon cut the Gordian knot which 
liad occasioned the Governor so much embarrassment, by 
formally declating, that they were “uzble to perceive any 
moral, or even any légal, guilt, in-the citizens demanded, in 
the cajture or bringing away their slaves.” The legis- 
lative opinion was propped up by several resolutions, two ef 
which, are in these words: 

“#1, Resolved, That the right of reclaiming fugitives from 
labor, having been recognized by the several States prior to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and being gua- 
rantied by that instrument, cannot be abridged, restrained, or 
embarrassed by the Legislature of any State in the Union.” 
5 2, Resolved, Thata citizen of Maryland, exercising the 
tight of arresting and removing his fugitive slave from ano 





that State prohibiting or restraining his constitutional right, 


*The’ other fésolutions belonging to the serice passed on 


| “3, +Rédelved, That ‘in order to maintain inviolably that 


pion are entitled under the Constitution of the 


ought to preside in all 


* 


«4, Resolved, ‘That to secure:the full effeet of its funda- 


ited to that tribunal, which,-having no focal attachments; 
pe Jikely to be impartial! between the different States 

cytizéns, and which, owing its official existence ta the | ; 
niOw,,will:never be likely.to feel any bias, inauspicious fo’ 


ved,,That the Constitution of the United States | i 


lestiditis, asare at~ iseiidebetween tlie States of Marylend. 
nd Peansylyania,'in, relation ‘to the surrender of Nathan 
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zens might be punished before thei 
be established-by the court of ultimal 

“6, Resolved, That his Excelienct 
hibited a most commendable solicitude, 
izens of this State, demanded by the State.o 
all the protection to which they were entitle 
with his obligations to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States, as expounded by the Attorney. 
of this State.” éf 

If we were to look only at the pretensions 4 
resolutions, and the tone in which they are 
would naturally suppose, that they were 
the whole matter;” and_ that, if, Governo 
solved on war, in resentment of the conte 
the Sovereignty of Pennsylvania had been tré 
a sufficient invitation to the .“altimaratio ré 
ever, the House of Delegates, as it would seer 
nale of their proceedings, did not feel confideres 
at all commensurate with the spirit they breathed. “2 
sage was sent. to the Senate, asking it,to unite in apporntm 
a delegation to proceed immediately to Harrisburg, whee 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania was then in session, t 
“yemamp” from it the “dismissal” of the indictment, and 
such “modification”. of the laws of that State as would ir 
all coming time effectually recognize the right of the master 
to arrest and bring away his absconding slave. To the 
whole was added a recommendation—abundantly singular,” 
after what had already been done—that “conciliatory mea- 
sures should first be resorted to.” ‘The delegation made its 
appearance, accordingly, at Harrisburg. Governor Ritner 
still declining to interfere, nothing more was done. . Itis 
understood, that Bemis and his party have left the State of 
Maryland, after reducing the kidnapped mother and all her 
children to slavery, And here the case rests, * 

4, In-May or June, 1837, Captain Philbrook, a citizen of 
Maine, lay with the vessel he commanded in the port of Sa- 
vannah, Before he sailed, a negro, stated to be a slave, se- 
creted himself on board, He waa not discovered, as Capt. 
P. alleges, till he was at sea. The vessel continued her 
voyage, and on arriving at Thomastown, in Maine, the Cap- 
tain having no authority to detain the negro, he weut his 
way undisturbed. t 

Letters Rogatory were, in a short time, issued by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, demanding Philbrook, and Kelleran_ the 
mate, as fugitives from justice. Governor Dunlap refused 
to deliver them up, on the ground, as we are told by a Maine 
newspaper, of informality in the proceedings, and because 
he did not consider them fugitives from justice within the 
meaning of the Constitution. _The whole matter was laid 
before the Georgia Legislature, last winter, by the Executive 
of that State.. Resolutions, replete with Southern spirit, 
were passed by that body.+ In conclusion, however, a sé- 
cond demand was recommended—thereby acknowledging) 
that, in the first, there was some deficiency that ought to be 
supplicd, The demand was accordingly repeated, and again 
resisted by the Governor [Kent] of Maine; on what 
grounds, it does not appear. 

5, The last of this class of cases furnished by the history 
of the times, is that of the Rev. John B. Mahan, a citizen 
of Ohio. It has excited, and still continues to excite, a good 
deal of interest, and very important political results have 
already been attributed to the influence it exerted on the 
popular mind in Obio. With these, eur remarks have ne 
concern. Mahan was charged in two separate’ indictments 
in Mason County, Kentucky, for aiding slaves to escape 
from that State, The punishment, on conviction in each 
case, is, confinement in the Penitentiary, aot less than. two, 
nor more than rwenty years, He was demanded_in dug, 
form by the Governor of Kentucky, and delivered up to the 
Authorities of- that State, as a matter of course.” After thi# 
was done, and he was taken out of the limits of Ohio, and 
consequently out of the protection of its Executive, the lat- 
ter—having become informed that the indictments were, 
probably, found on the testimony of fraudulent) witnesses; 
ilespatched a messenger to Governor Clark, of Kentucky, 
asking, on this new presentation of the case, the release of 
the prisoner, Governor Vance, in making this ‘request, 
acems to have acted with as little considerateness as he did in 
so. ptecipitately delivering up Mahan; for he ought to have 
known that Governor Clark could not ea officio liberate,one, 
who was charged with a criminal offence and in the casto- 
dy of the law for trial. § 

In reviewing the foregoing cases, it will be seen, af a 
glance, in all of them except the last, that, imperative @¥ 
many of our journalists seem to consider'the duty of delivering 
up “fugitives” when duiy demanded, -the: practice does. not 
conform to their opinion. Even in Mahan’s ease,.which ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be an exception, the right to aet acceor- 
ding to Executive discretion is virtually ‘asserted ;—for it is 
very clear, if Governor Vance had known’ as much of the” 
case before as he did after. Mahan’s removal;-when he dee’ 
patched his mesenger to Governor Clark; that! he woull 
have been influenced by other’ circumstancesin the’ casei 
beside the indictments, demand &c, in deciding what,eourse., 
he ought to pursue. i 

Believing that the practice in these cases will, becausé of” 
its reasonableness, become the settled ‘practice-of all the” 
States, I shall say nothing more to recommend of sistainat.e 

This point being disposed of, it only remains:to idquitgy: 


this in our next, . 





* This case exhibits a singular conflict of laws.’ Th’ Mat? 
yland, the offspring of slaves follow the condition of thé 


mother, without being affected, in any way,’by that offthe 
father. 
(which, however, is represented not to ha¥e been the “case,) 
up to the time of her capture, it wasa matter of course, that 
in Maryland a her children should he adjudged sJaves.— 


If, then, Nancy Morgan had eluded her master, 


Whereas, the law of Pennsylvania ‘considers, to all infents 


and purposes, free, the issue even of a runaway slave moths 


sr, which is born.as well as degotten in the State. The case 
n hand is one of freeborn Pennsylvanians, reduced to hope- 
ess bondage—they and their offspring forever—svithout 


crime, 


{ He was, however, hotly putaned by citizens of Georgia, 


and, without any pretence of lawful process. or examination 
of their claim to him as a slave, violently hurried away from 
the protectionof the sovereignty im which he was abiding.— 
Our Southern fellow-citizens, who are so strenuous forthe 
sanctity of “State Rights,” ought to consider what an em- 
inent writer on Public Law says on this subject: 
cannot,” (says Vattel, B, 2, ch, 7,) without.doing an injury 
to a State, enter its territories with force and-arms, in pursuit 
of a criminai, to take him from them. * 
is called a@ violation of territory ; ‘and among nations thers 
is nothing more generally acknowledged as ‘av’ injury that 
ought to be vigorously repelled by every State: that would 
not suffer itself to.be oppressed.” 


“We 


* 


This is what 


+ These resolutions were directed to be sent to the Bxe-. 


cutive of the other States—by whom they will doubtless he 
submitted, this winter, to their respective legislatures, 
discussion of them in these bodies will aid greatly in the 
proper adjustment of the whole subject. 


The 


§ Several years ago, Governor Desha, of Kentucky, pars 


doned his own son, before he was finally tried on an indiet- 
ment for murder, This was generally. thought to. be an. 
abuse of his office prerogative. 
charged ‘is convicted of guilt which he 
desiré a pardon. 
implies guilt, 


In theory, tnfil the person . 
enics, he does not 
It would injure his reputation. Pardon 








OP The Liberator thus notices the first day of the: late 


Anti-Slavery sale in Boston : 


Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Fair. ; 
If our ‘southern brethren’ could have witnessed the rush - 


that was made to this Fair on Wednesday, by a crowd far 


lifferent im spirit and purpose from that presented’ by the 
gentlemen of property and standing’ in 1835, they.avould * 


be able to. form some definite conception of the manner in © 
which the anti-slavery cause is ‘dying away’ at the north, . 
and especially in this city—old Faneuil Hall to the contra- . 
ry notwithstanding. We stepped into the spacious hall on | 
Wednesday evening, and found a thorough jam, from the 

blooming boy tothe grey-haired sire. It furnished a stri- 

king.comimentary upon the mutations of public sentimenty 
and the adaptatiomof truth to conquer numerical superiority. | 


Andrew Stevenson, our minister at the Court of St. ., 
to the 


recotching letter of O’Connell, in which he gravely deties 


f possible, miore ridiculous than before. It is-known to the 


civilized world. that Virginia is at this moment, and has been. 
for years,“& “slave-breeding and slave-trading state—and 
knowit too, hy the‘admission of her own ee 
advertisemets @f the ‘(Norfolk and Alexandria-slav 

and of the-apecifators and 
Lent parts: of the’ state and in the District of @olumbia,—Al- 
| most any number of the Norfolk Beacon, 


traders in human flesh’in acy 


the. Pete: 


lation, or the Washington Globe, or nelinenes: eee 





would therehy be conceded, and citi- 


qe 










what is a compliance with good faith, in the premisea?...Of, — 


he charge that he is a breeder of slaves, for sale, and say#he' — 
“ventures to say that the charge of slave breediug in Virgine . 
ia” is. also.destitate of truth. The man is making himself, 
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0 ur banner wears 
ins; One of fame: 

r that it bears 

s of your shame! 


an’s liberty in types 

blazoned by your stars~— 

bat’s the meaning of your stripes? 
They mean your negroes’ scars, 

Tuomas CaspnEtt, 


ited States, your banner wears 

Two emblems; onc of fame: 

Alles! the other that it bears 
iin us of your shame! 


ihe “Man’s righteous liberty in types 
Stands blazoned by your stars— 
But what's the meaning of your stripes? 
We feel them in eur scars! 
Taomas Canessie 
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KIDNAPPING. 
por The following case will be read with 
much interest. It is highly creditable to the jus- 
tice of a slave-holding court, and we take pleasure 
in recording it. ‘he lawyers employed on both 








sides, also deserve great praise for their evident 


desire to see right prevail. Our Indiana friends 


ought to look to it, that the kidnapping monster 


who violated their laws, be brought to justice. _ 
Ep. Pat. 
Bloomingburg, Nov. 1, 1838. 


Friexp Baiey:—The following case of kid- 
napping has just been furnished me by the citizens 
of this place. 

A year or two ago, young Samuel Myers, son 
of Col, Samuel Myers, of this county, (Fayette,) 
obtained a colored lad by the name of Alfred ‘Tur- 

in to live with him. His father’s name was 

ames ‘Turpin. He lived in Williamsport, 
Pickaway co. He promised to keep the boy till 
he was twenty-one, and do a good part by him. 
The boy's father has since died. Some time 
since, young Myers permitied the boy to go wiih 
his brother, James Myers, into Indiana to drive 
stock. When they arrived there, Myers’ uncle, 
Thos. Fletcher, took the boy, with another free 
boy who was living with him, to the South with 
a drove of horses, and sold them both. 

The following letters from the attorneys in Ala- 
bama, gave the first information to his friends of 
his sad condition. "The first was directed to Eben- 
ezer Davis, Esq., of Williamsport, Pickaway co., 
Ohio. 

“* Tuscaloosa, 4lubama, 25th June, 1887. 

Dear Six,—It becomes our duty to address you 
on a subject involving the rights and interests of 
humanity. 

There is, iv this city, a black boy by the name 
of Alfred, who says his father’s name is James 
Turpin, that he is a free man, and lives near Wil- 
liamsport, Pickaway county co., Ohio. ‘This boy 
was sold as a slave here last winter, by a man by 
the name_of Fletcher, living, as the boy says, in 
the State of Indiana. 

The boy says he left his father’s, I think last 
year, in company with a man by the name of My- 
ers, who is a son of Samuel Myers, living near 
Bloomingburg, Fayette county, Ohio;—that he 
went from his father’s to the place last mentioned, 
in company with young Myers to help him drive 
eattle—that having remained at old Mr. Myers’ 
for a short time, instead of returning home to his 
father, he went with one of the old man Myers’ 
sons to the State of Indiana io assist, again, in dri- 
ving eattle—that this young man Myers, instead 
of taking him back to Ohio,left him in Indiana with 
Fletcher, with the promise that he, Mvers, would 
soon return and take him back—that soon after, 
Fletcher started to Alabama with a drove of hor- 
ses, and took him, the boy in question, with him 
to.assist in the driving of the horses; and upon his 
arrival here he sold the boy as a slave. ‘This last 
- gtatement we know to be true. The boy says he 

is free, and we are strongly of opinion that he tells 
‘the truth. He has commenced a suit for his free- 
<lom according to the laws of the State. 

We write for information in behalf of the pur- 
ehaser of the boy; but if he is free, we would not 
lift our hands to fasten slavery upon him. You 
will be written to by the attorneys for the boy, 
whose letter you will no doubt answer. We also 
trust you will do us the favor to answer our com- 
munication so soon as you possibly can. Please 
state as many convincing facts anu circumstances 
as you can. 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
PECK & CLARK, 
Attys. at Law.” 


The same mail brought the following letter to 

the father of the boy. 
‘‘Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 24th, 1837. 

James Turpin--Sir: Circumstances have tran- 
spired in this place within a few weeks, which 
make it highly important to the interests of the 
parties concerned, that you should answer the fol- 
lowing questions fully, and truly, and“as though 
you were speaking under your oath. The truth 
will doubtless effect that whiich might contribute 
much to your happiness; while falsehood .might 
produce that which would render: you misera- 
ble. 


Ist. Are you a free man? Have you a wife, and 
_awas she born free? How many children have you 
by her, and what are their names? How many of 
them are sons? What.is the name of your grand- 
sont How oldis he? Where was he born? Was 
he born in a free state, and was his mother free at 
the time of his birth? Is he with you now, or did 
he or any other son of yours live with one Samu- 
el Myers some time since? If so, how long since 
he left you and wentto live with Mr. Myers? How 
long did he live with Myers? When did he leave 
him, and where did he go when he left Myers" 
employ? Whom did he go with?’ Do you know 
where he is now? Did you ever hear of his liv- 
ing in Indiana? If so, is he there now? . If not 
there, do you know with whom he. left that. State, 
and. for what place?. Ishe lame? And if so, from 
what cause? Describe the scar, its situation, size, 
&e., and when he received it? How far do you 
ive from Williamsport? Do you rent Iand to cul- 
vate? If so, from whom? Can you-give us the 
names of any .persons in your neighborhood that 
have son above alluded to? 
Answer these interrogatories as early as you 
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following: = 
“Tuscaloosa, Oct. 6th, 1838. 


16th August last, 
: of the pe ie made last week, declared free. 
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him. 
or not, we cannot say. 
CRABB & COCHRAN, 
sa ated Attys. at Law. 
The original letters are in my possession. 
A. WATTLES. 
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AL CONSTITUTION, 


dignity —to her integrity, and to the principles upon which 
the Constitution and the Union have been constructed, to 
make laws to punish whomsoever may within her own ter- 
ritory, violate the rights of Kentucky, and secrete or aid and 
assist the escape of slaves, as she docs to make laws to pun- 
nish any felon who might take, steal and carry off other’s 
property; or who might receive, secrete and conceal stolen 
goods, knowing them to be such.’"—Louisville City Gaz. 


The periinacious assurance, with which slave- 
holders reiterate their sophisms, obliges us again and 
again to recur to truths already familiar to our rea- 
ders. Ohio owes it ‘to her own character—to 
her dignity—to her integrity,” to punish her citi- 
zens for aiding a slave, in pursuit of his liberty. 
Why? Does Ohio recognize slavery, as right? 
Does she acknowledge the rightfulness of the pro- 
perty-holding power over man, claimed by the 
slave-holder? Haz she not reprobated the claim, by 
excluding slavery from her borders, and solemnly 
declaring, that all men are created equally free and 
independent? ‘Thus repudiating and branding sla- 
very, hew can “her character,” “her dignity,” 
‘cher integrity,”’ bind. her to punish her citizens for 
helping a man, peacefully to gain that liberty, which 
she declares, is his birth-right? 
“But the federal constitution imposes upon her 
an obligation, in relation to this matter.” What 
is the obligation? that she should prohibit her peo- 
ple from giving counsel and charity to an innocent 
man, whom some call a slave? Show the article, 
the section, the clause, which prescribes such a 
duty; lay your finger uponit. Youcannot. One 
duty alone is enjoined upon Ohio, and that is, to 
deliver up a fugitive from ‘service or labor,’ ‘on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.’’ ‘This provision of the federal con- 
stitution is a limitation to her sovereignty, antago- 
nistic to the principles of her constitution, and in 
conflict with natural justice.- It is therefore, as 
already decided by high authority, to be construed 
strictly. Justice, liberty, the constitution of the 
state, our own honor, forbid that the single, nar- 
row obligation created by this provision, should be 
extended and strengthened by liberal construction 
or Joose inference. ‘The obligation is simply 
this—that, when the slave-holder claims the fugi- 
tive, Ohio is bound to consider the claim, and, 

should it be established, to deliver up the fugitive. 

The provision prescribes no other duty. It surely 

does not obligate this state to throw any obstruc- 

tions in the way of the escaping slave—until he 

is claimed as a fugitive. Neither does it bind her 

to inflict punishment on a citizen for assisting a 

runaway, though he may know him to be such. 

Her single duty, we repeat, is, to deliver up fugi- 

tives from service or labor, when claimed—she 

having the sole right to provide the tribunal before 

which such claim shall be adjudicated. 


boring or secreting of a runaway slave, a penal of- 


deral constitution, and done a work of superero- 


the property-holding power of the slaveholder 


state-constitution most clearly disallows. ‘The sta- 
tute of Ohio on this subject, we regard, as an 
intrenchment on the constitutional rights of the 
citizens, and an obsequious concession to slave- 
holding laws. 

But it may be questioned, whether Ohio is un- 
der any kind of obligation to deliver up fugitives 
from service or labor, escaping from Kentucky, or 
any of the states not included in the thirteen ori- 
ginal states. Since slave-holders are so extrava- 
gant in their demands, it may be useful to inquire, 
whether far more has not been conceded to them, 
than they can fairly claim by the compact of 
Union. 

The Ordinance for the government of the north- 
western territory, passed by ‘the United States, 
in Congress assembled, the thirteenth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, after determining various 
particulars respecting the form of territorial go- 
vernment, proceeds— 


“And for extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their laws and constitutions are erected; to fix and 
establish those principles as the basis of all laws, constitu- 
tions, and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said territory: to provide also for the establish- 
ment of states, and permanent government therein, and for 
their admission to a share in the federal councils, on an 
equal footing with the original states, at as early a period as 
may be.consistent with the general interest: 

“It is hereby declared and ordained, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the following articles shall be considered as 
articles of eompast between the original states and the peo- 
ple and states in the said territory, and forever remain un- 
alterable, unless by common consent.” 


There were six of these articles, which, be it 
remembered, were ‘‘forever fo remain UNALTERA- 
BLE, unless by COMMON CONSENT;’’—by the com- 
mon consent of the original states, and the *‘peo- 
ple and states in said territory.”” Bearing this in 
mind, examine the sixth article of the great char- 
ter of our liberties. 


“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof ihe “party accused shall have becn duly convicted: 
Provided’ always, that’ any person escaping into the same, 
from whomlabor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original states, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, end conveyed to the person claiming his or her la- 
bor or service as aforesaid,” ~ 

This article then, which is one of the six that 
were forever to remain unalterable, unless. by 
‘common consent, established throughout the north- 
western territory, Liberty, as the unchangeable 
rule, to which there could be but one exception; 


THE ORDINANCE OF ’s8T AND THE FEDER-~ 


“Ohio owes it as clearly to her own character—to her 


gation in behalf of slavery. Nay, more; it has O 


forever unalterable unless by the common consent 


tions was designed to be unvarying and unalterable, 
By the ordinance therefore, if it still remain. in 


ed since the date of its enactment, has a right to 
demand fugitive slaves, of any of the states formed 
outof the north-western territory. Consequently, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are not bound to deliver 
up escaping slaves, except they be fugitives from 
some one of the original states. 


the ordinance of ’87, still binding on the people 
and the states in the territory, and on the original 
states? Do they remain unaltered? Undonbted- 
ly, unless they have been changed “by common 
consent:” for the emphatic language of the cove- 
nant is,—*‘the following articles shall be consid- 
ered as articles of compact between the original 
states, and the people and states in the said terri- 
tory, and FOREVER remain UNALTERABLE, unless by 
COMMON ConsENT.”” Stronger language could not 
be used. A more explicit and solemn covenant 
could not be entered into among men. 


Have these articles been altered by ‘common 
consent?” If so; when, where, in what points, 
under what circumstances? At that moment, it 
may be said, when Ohio became a member of the 
Union, anda party to the existing compact: for, 
the fourth article of the same great ordinance pro- 
vides, that, ‘The said territory, and the states 
which mzy be formed therein, shall forever re- 
main a part of this confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the articles of con- 
federation, and to such allerations therein, as shall 
be constitutionally made.” ‘True, but is the fe- 
deral constitution nothing more than the old arti- 
cles of confederation with ‘alterations therein?” 
Is it not rather a complete substitute, based on new 
principles? It is a substitute; a new instrument; 
a new constitution, entirely. Different in its prin- 
ciples from the old compact of Union, it was not 
framed, agreed to, or ratified, in the manner pre- 
scribed, in the articles of confederation, for their 
own amendment or alteration. ‘The provision for 
amendments in these articles was, that no altera- 
tion should ‘at any time hereafter be made in any 
of them,” unless such alteration should be agreed 
to in a Congress of the United States, and be after- 
wards confirmed by the legislature of every state. 
But, the present constitution was framed and 
agreed to in a general eonvention of delegates 
from the several states; was afterwards submitted 
for confirmation to conventions of the people in 
the states respectively, not to their legislatures; 
and contained an article declaring, that the *ratifica- 
tion of nine states should be sufficient for the esta- 
blishment of this constitution between the states 
so ratifying the same.’’ Of course, the federal con- 
stitution is nota revised edition of the articles of 
confederation, with ‘‘alterations therein,’ **con- 
stitutionally”’ mada 
If this be true, it follows, that the federal con- 


stitution, in itself, independent of the **common place those in favor it, however incorrectly, in the public 
consent” of the ‘original states,’’ and ‘the people 
and states” in the north-west territory, has no| Smith of W.. Stanford, Trimble, Turman and Williams 
Our legislature, therefore, in making the har- power to alter or modify any one of the six arti- 


‘ nh: cles, declared in the ordinance, to be forever unal- joint resolution then passed to a second reading. 
fence, has outstripped the requisitions of the fe-| serghie, unless by common consent 


But it may be urged, that the very act, by which 


iple or provision of the Ordinance, conflicting 


authority of this instrument: consequently, Ohio, 
by ‘common consent,” permitted the exception, 
contained in the article of the Ordinazce prohibit- 
ing slavery, to be so extended as to cover the 
case of slaves escaping from the new states, as 
wellas old. ‘This is mere presumption, not proof. 
Solemn covenants, formally established, designed 
for great purposes, and emphatically declared to be 


of the parties concerned, we are not to presume, 
will be changed or set aside, without grave deli- 
beration, and certain formalities in the mode of pro- 
cedure. Now, there is no record, to show, that 
any one of the original states, or Ohio, or the rest 
of the inhabitants of the territory, deliberated for 
one moment, on the bearings of the federal con- 
stitution on the articles of the ordinance of ’87; or 
intended, that one of these sacred articles should 
be modified by the new relations Ohio was about 
to assume. 

Where, then, we again ask, and when, was that 
“common consent” obtained, by which the provi- 
sion, sect.ring to the original states the right of 
reclaiming their fugitive slaves, escaping into the 
north-western territory, was so extended as to con- 
fer upon the new states, the same right? 


Until this question be satisfactorily answered, 
we may at least be permitted to doubt, the nght 
of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, to reclaim a single fugitive 
slave, escaping from their territory into Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, or any part of the’ north-western 
territory. 








THE INTENTION OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


“Ant. VI. There shall be neither slavery nor involunta- 
ry servitade in the said territory, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided always, that any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, in 
any one of the original states, such fugitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service as aforesaid.” — Ordinance of ’87. 

In any one of the oricinat states:——-why not 
in any one of the slates? We ask every candid 
man whether this peculiarity in the phraseology 
of the article, does not prove, one of two things— 
either that the framers of this ordinance and the 
Congress which enacted it, intended that there 
should be no more slave states added to the Union, 
or that being admitted, they should not have the 
right of reclaiming their fugitive slaves, if found 
in the north-western territery? 








to wit,—a slave escaping inte the same from any 


ly re- 
{or her service or labor. ‘The framers of the. ordi- 


slavery or involuntary servitude, “otherwise than 
Jin punishment of crime,’ if it stood dlone, would 
entirely put it out of the power of the slaveholder 
in any of the states, to reclaim his fugitive slaves, 
who should once set foot on that territory. Hence, 
| the exception, provided; but this exception, inas- 
much as it shows that those, who framed the arti- 
cle, carefully considered all its bearings, proves 
conclusively, that the rule in all its other appliea- 


foree, unaltered and unalterable, no state, establish- 


The question now is; are these six articles of 


on —— ——— 
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, eae : Ix Senate, Dec, 31, 1838. 
Mr, Coxe dntroduced 
wits ¥ 


dered; therefore, 


without any countervailing advantage. 
Mr. Kenxeny moved to reject the joint resolution, on th 


tion, 
opinion. 


forced upon the Senate, he would give his views, unles 


tion), 
Mr. Tutex was opposed to rejecting the resolution. 


people of the South- 
tious portion of the Southern people were led to believe 


were bitterly opposed to them, 
opinion, by the action of the Senate, 


with it since, 


sionately. 


and thus put down agitation. 


resolution. 
pist intended—throwing a fire brand into the Senate. This 
ed to the States where slavery was tolerated. 


would suffer the censure of the Senate, before he would 
vote, 


of the editor was to agitate the subject and get an expression 
of opinion, That after the adjournment of the Legislature, 


members, 
Mr. Mrrcuett said the paper was sent there to guil us 
into an expression of opinion. The resolution had the same 
effect. He was opposed to the agitation of the subject. 
Mr. Stexen said: As the yeas and noes have been called 
for, I shall vote against the rejection, and for the purpose of 
placing the joint resolution in a situation that it can be 
amended, In giving an opinion against the inte:ference of 
the question that now agitates a considerable portion of the 
United States; refuted by the proposition now before the 
Senate, we may give a vote having an indirect bearing in 
favor of a doctrine that we equally deprecate, to wit: abridg- 
ing the freedom of the press. While we deprecate the in- 
terference of a portion of the United States, on the subject 
of slavery, let us notsay, that those persons who make this 
uncalled for interference, shall not have the usual channels 
of communication to spread their doctrines, and be restrained 
from the privilege of the press. The laws of our country 
make men responsible for slanders, and if mea see proper 
to promulgate erroneous doctrines, why let them go forth— 
leaving the good sense of the American people to reject 
them, Itis incompatible with our form of government to 
restrain political or religious opinions. Not long since it 
was urged, by some in power, that those opinions should not, 
in pamphlet form or otherwise, be communicated through 
the Post oflice department, This I think was equally 
wrong, I thought so then, still think so, I, therefore, 
shall vote against the rejection, believing that the resolution 
can be so shaped as to leave a non-interference of the State 
of Indiana, on the question, and also, leave open and una- 
bridged the freedom of the press, I make these remarks, 
because some genticmen say, they want to put a stop to the 
circulation of abolition documents, 

Mr. Bravy opposed the rejection. He wished the reso- 
lution to pass on, that, at the proper time, it might be amend- 
ed, so as to make it stronger-—to instruct our delegation in 
Congress as to the pinion of the people of Indiana, 

The discussion was continued at considerable length, by 
Messrs. Danning, Williams, Bryant, Walker, Finch, Arion, 
and Kennedy, in the course of which Mr. Bryant remarked, 
that the agitation couldnot now be put down. A resolution 
onthe subject. had passed the ether branch of the Legisla- 
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THE LEGISLATUSE.OF INDIANA AND THE 
a ©}. & © PMWANTHMOP Ist, 


the following joint resulution, to 


Whereas, the Philanthropist, a periodical publication, de- 
voted to the advocacy of the immediate and unconditional , 
abolition of slavery, having been forwarded to each of the 
members of both branches of the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana and laid upon'their desks, on the morning of the 
17th of December, 1838, without the same having been or- 


“Be tt resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, That inasmuch as there is no slavery iu the State 
of Indiana to be abolished, they esteem the presettation of 
said periodical to them as uncalled for and unnecessary, at 
the least; and that if the same was designed to enlist (if 
possible) opinion and feeling against rights secured by na- 
tional compact, they consider themselves called upon to de- 
clare, that they view, with sentiments of unmingled disap- 
probation, the spirit which produges the agitation of anti- 
slavery feeling in either of those portions of the Union, in 
which the evil does or does not exist, whsch can only tend to 
weaken the ties by which the States are bound together, 


ground, that he wished to place his name on the journals of 
the Senate, showing his feelings against agitating this ques- 
He did not wish to be forced into an expression of 
This was the ground he intended to occupy.— 
He deprecated the discussion of the question; bat if it were 


compelled to forbear by the operation of the previous ques- 


He 
believed its passage would have a soothing influence on the 
That hundreds of the most merito- 


from publications, similar to the Philanthropist, that we 
He wished to eradicate this 


Mr. Bexu stated, that after he received the Philanthro- 
pist he had promptly returned it, and had not been troubled 
He was opposed to agitating the subject; but 
as the resolution was presented, he was prepared to meet it. 
But he hoped the question would be met cooly and dispas- 


Mr. Mounr said, that the agitation of this subject came 
from those opposed to the doctrines of the Philanthropist. 
He hoped the Senate would promptly reject the resolution, 


Mr. Mircugxy deeply regretted the introduction of the 
It was doing what the editor of the Philanthro- 


matter, under the Constitution of the United States, belong- 
The editor 
would not get an expression of opinion from ‘him,—-He 


Mr. Cote referred to the paper, showing that one object 


a false impression would be made as to the sentiments of 
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on their eflorts, 


slaveholder? — 


tion for the melioration of the condition of the 
whole human family, and, in the midst of the 


the heavens, surround herself with-darkness? Idle 


effort! The fire is now kindling along your bor- 
ders.” “The public mind is heaving with exeite- 


ment. ‘The people are ealling for light. A band 
of choice spirits among you is scattering the truth 
on the wings of the wind. Your people have heard 
something of the agitation abroad in the world. 
Vague reports have reached them of the West In- 
s|dia Jubilee. ‘They see Congress excited. They 
see all the appliances, which despotism can devise, 
put in requisition for the suppression of freedom 
of debate and the right of petition; and observe 
that they all fail of their object. . Discussion, agi- 
tation, light, light on all these matters, they de- 
mand and will have. And how can-you prevent 
it? By resolves, that there is no slavery in India- 
na; that there are certain rights created by the na- 
tional compact, which must not be touched; that 
the people of the free states only weaken the bonds 
of Union, by agitating the question of slavery? 
Are you, yourselves, satisfied with such resolu- 
tions? What if there is no slavery in Indiana, is 
not Indiana, member of a Union, in one half 
of which slavery exists in its most revolting forms? 
Is she not responsible, to the extent of her votes 
in Congress, for the existence of slavery in the 
District of Columbia? Has she not insulted the 
spirit of liberty, and bowed the knee to Slavery, 
by the enactment of unjust and oppressive laws 
against men, to whom God has given a colored 
skin? Is America disgraced abroad, and does not 
Indiana feel abased? Are the best interests of the 
nation put in jeopardy, and is not Indiana moved 
with concern? Is the right of petition trampled 
under foot, and has Indiana no interest in it? Is 
the Congress of the United States enslaved, and 
does not Indiana feel aggrieved? You talk of 
rights secured by the national compact. What 
rights?’ ‘The right to hold slaves, and the right to 
bid the world be silent about it? ‘Then Indiana, 
as well as every free state, by your own showing, 
is responsible for slavery, for they all are equally 
parties to this compact. If no such rights be se- 
cured, then this part of your resolution is without 
meaning. When you resolved, that the ‘‘agitation 
of anti-slavery feeling” tended only to weaken the 
bond of Union between these states, did you not 
tacitly assume that the bond of this Union, was 
slavery? How, otherwise, could it be weakened 
by the prevalence of anti-slavery scntiment? Is 
it a fact, then, that s/avery is the bond which unites 
these twenty-six states under one government, the 
great interest to secure which the sages of the Re- 
volution assembled in soleran convention, and after 
the most deliberate and earnest consultation, gave 
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pression, and. determinedy by the. blessing of God 
to abolitionize Indiana, and fill 
its Jegislature with men, who shall know the worth 
of human rights, and be more ready to do honor 
to the friends of Liberty, than Homage to the 


We fear these things may have escaped their 
notice: else, why expect to prevent the spread of 
abolition-sentiment, by legislative resolves? Can 
Indiana turn back the current of God's provi- 
dences, arrest the machinery he hag put in opera- 


lights which shine upon her from every quarter of 
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being drawn. There is no middle ground, as we 
conceive, . It is well we should know, and that 


the public should know, who fall on one side, 
who on the other, 


— 


and 





FREE DISCUSSION IN CINCINNATL 

tttomaan ce eee 
i gthseem to hav 

the conclusion, that light is better than darkness 
even on that most “delicate subject,’ the question or 
slavery. Nearly every night of the week was oe- 
eupied with a lecture on this topic, pro or con, 

When we said in our last paper, that the pro- 
slavery champion had announced his intention te 
bring his lectures to a close for want of an andi- 
ence, we supposed his determination was final. 
We have understood since, however, that his stead- 
fast patrons, pleased with his triumphant demon- 
stration that slavery was a Bible institation, pre- 
vailed on him to resume his original plan, guaran- 
tying him against the loss, not of his audience, for 
this not even military title or ex-senatorial dignity 
could prevent, but against the Joss of his money. 
Accordingly, on the nex; Saturday evening, he lee. 
tured again, to an interesting assemblage of forty- 
five; on the following Monday evening, to as in- 
teresting a group of thirty-three; and on the sue~ 
ceeding ‘Thursday evening, to a diminishing au- 
dience, of ninefeen persons. 
Whether our pro-slavery propagandists will: be 





€ arrived at 


signed to convince the Cincinnati publie, that 
God's blessing rests upon a system which annihi- 
lates all right, robs the laborer of his wages, de- 


holds from him the Bible, is yet to be seen. We 
would suggest to them, however, that hereaftes, 
they should so far consult the proprieties of good: 
society, as not to thrust forth as their champion,- 
a man who has so many reasons to shun notoriety. 
On the contrary, let them select one of good reps- 
tation, to plead their cause, and we shall treat him 
just as an honest man ought to be treated, with. 
respect for his honesty and charity for his errors. 

On Wednesday night, Mr. Blanchard leetured to 
a larger audience, than either of his former ones. 
The house was full. We noticed there many gen- 
tlemen, who, a few months ago, were noted for 
their abhorrence of Abolition, and their determina- 
tion to hear nothing on the subject. 

The principal topics of Mr. Blanchard’s dis- 
course were, the various remedies proposed for 
American slavery. Colonization and immediate: 
abolition came under review. His argument against 
the former scheme was: a masterly, we think, a 
conclusive, one; and his presentation of the prin- 
ciple of immediate abolition was full, elear and 
impressive. ‘laroughout the whole lecture, which 
occupied two hours and twenty minutes, the peo- 
ple listened with the most earnest attention; and 
an occasional burst of hearty merriment showed 
how well they relished the speaker’s humorous 
exposure of the blindness and blunders of half- 
way men and measures. 

On Friday evening, although the weather was quite 
unpropitious, he had an audience nearly as large as 
that on Wednesday night, who listened with una- 
bated interest to the Bible-view of slavery. We 
need not say that the lecture was as instructive and 





satisfied with the result of this experiment, de-- 


nies to him she institution of marriage, and with-~ 


us that Constitution which is now our boast? 


slavery belongs to all the states equally. What 
then becomes of the notion that Indiana has noth- 
ing to do with slavery, because there is none 








ture and would have to be met, A vote to reject would 


prints, as abolitionists, 
On the question being taken, Messrs. Kennedy, Mount, 


voted in favor of rejection, and the balance of the Senators 
resent, numbering 33, in opposition to the motion,—The 


TO THE LEGISLATURE OF INDIANA. 
The legislature of Indiana will accept our thanks, 


tion they have taken upon them, will doubtless be 


their part will be instrumental in introducing the 
Philanthropist to the people of Indiana, and in 
more generally attracting their attention to the 
cause of human rights.. This movement we hail, 
as the first fruit of anti-slavery effort in that state, 
and a pledge of future success. 


Lest we should be tiought to undervalue the 
compliment they have. paid us, they will indulge 
us in a few free remarks on their proceedings. 


With due deference, we may presume, that the 
members of this honorable body, coming up from 
acommunity wherein there has been little or no 
anti-slavery discussion, and from which intelli- 
gence respecting events connected with the cause 
of Universal Freedom hus been carefully withheld, 
are scarcely apprised of the nature of Abolition- 
ism or the power of its advocates. It is possible 
they may yet have to learn, that the Spirit of Abo- 
lition is the spirit of the age; that it is only a par- 
ticular manifestation of that deep, universal long- 
ing and striving after a better stale of things, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of these times; 
that the truths itinculeates are nothing more than 
the principles promulged by our fathers in their 
Declaration of Independence; that its latest tri- 
umph may be seen in the disenthralment within 
the last six months of nearly 800,000 slaves; and 
that its power, just beginning to be felt in this 
country, is already dominant throughout ‘Great 
Britain, and is now prevailing over Europe, so 
that ere long, not a civilized nation on earth, save 
our own, will hold slaves. Need they be told, 
that in Great Britain, it is thought more disgrace- 
ful to be an anti-abolitionist, than it is in Indiana, 
to be an Abolitionist?. Are they aware, that with- 
in a period of seven years, Abolitionists in this 
country have multiplied from some half-a-dozen 
individuals, to hundreds of thousands, maintaining 
an efficient state-organization in every free state, 
except one, wielding the power of fifiy presses, 
aud, in several of the states, holding the balance 
between political parties? Do.they know that 
some of the most distinguished men in the repub- 
lic, —scholars, statesmen, divines, —have laid their 
great minds under contribution for the sake of pro- 
moting the cause of emancipation, and that the 
highest moral feeling of the nation is rapidly array- 
ing itself against slavery? Are they apprised,’ 
that in their own state there already exists an effi- 
‘cient organization of men and women, religiously 


Withjy—eowdregorsdgebeosvolished? But, if this 


is opposition to it, to weaken the ties which bind 
these states together? 

Trusting that your honorable body may see how 
uncalled for and unreasonable have been its pro- 
ceedings on this subject, we shall still continue to 
send our paper to as many of your members (80) 


hio entered into the Union, and was recognized | for the special notice with which they have ho- | as have not yet requested its discontinuance. For, 
violated the principles of the state-constitution, as one of the United States, implied the common | nored us. Notwithstanding its members seem dis- | we take it for granted, that these men are too in- 
by voluntarily acknowledging the -rightfulness of consent of all the parties concerned, that any prin- posed to reprobate our efforts, still the formal ac-| dependent to permit any body of men, no inatter 


with what powers clothed, to dictate to them what 


over human beings,—that very power which the with the federal constitution, should yield to the| productive of much good. This movement on they shall read. 


EC? We again would assure those gentlemen, 
who seem to think it of some importance to ac- 
quaint themselves with the facts connected with 
the progress of one of the most important enter- 
prises of the age, that we send our paper to them, 
with no intention of holding them responsible as 
subscribers, should they see proper to keep it. 


Fares 
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THE CLERGY OF CiINCINNATI---ANTILSLA-~ 
VERY NOTICES. 

Notices of Mr. Blanchard’s lectures were sent 
twice, in due season, to the pastors of the several 
churches in this city, with a polite request that 
they would read them to their congregations. Many 
among the most respectable of these gentlemea 
promptly complied with the request: others de- 
clined—how many we know not. Those who 
were kind enough to read our notices, knew that, 
by sodoing, they were not committing themselves 
to the cause of Abolition, but to the free discus- 
sion of a great moral question. They knew that 
it was a question which must interest their congre- 
gations, and in the proper settlement of which 
every American citizen is deeply concerned; and 
they were fully aware that it could not be settled 
without free and fair discussion. They did right, 
therefore, in advertising their congregations of an 
appointment for a meeting, to which the subject 
would be presented in its various bearings. Such 
a course was compatible with the strictest neu- 
trality. 

Mr. Lynd of the second Baptist church, Mr. 
Thornton A. Mills of the third Presbyterian church, 
Mr. Johns, pastor of one of the Episcopal churches, 
Mr. Feree, of the Methodist church, and Dr. 
Wilson, refused to read the notices. These gentle- 
men doubtless acted from reasons satisfactory to 
themselves; and, of course, cannot feel injured that 
we should thus place their public acts, on record, 
publicly. ‘*He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God.” Public sentiment has no ter- 
rors for the man, who is conscious of rectitude of 
intention in all his actions. 

We regard, however, the course pursued by 
these clergymen, asa proclamation of war against 
Abolitionism. They have violated their neutrali- 
ty in this matter as public men. Had a notice of 
a colonization meeting been handed to any one 
them, -would he have refused to. read it? We 
know he would -not. tne feat 











| pledged for the overthrow of every form of op- 


If 
so, we are a slave-holding nation, and the guilt of 


system of robbery be not the bonOf Union, he, 








delightful as any that had preceded it. 

These lectures have been instrumental in doing 
great good. This we know. Many minds have 
been conciliated, much prejudice has been destroy- 
ed, many have been made converts to Aboli- 
tionism. 

‘Two years and a half ago, a select band of. 
| juitges, lawyers, ministers and merchants, gravety 
required of us, in the name of their employers, 
the mob, to remove our press from Cincinnati, 
and to let the city alone. Some half-dozen of us 
met these ministers plenipotentiary of the mob, 
and gave them such answer, as God and our 
country demanded. 





What think gentlemen now of the efficacy of 
Lynch-law, backed though it be, by wealth, in- 
fluence, and professional dignity? 





CREDULITY OF SLAVE HOLDERS. 

We are surprised that slave holders who know 
how hard it is to find truth among slaves, should 
yet permit themselves so often to be deceived.— 
Sometime ago, we published an article from the 
Warsaw Patriot, giving an account of a scheme, 
devised by Cincinnati abolitionists, for the abdue- 
tion of a vast number of slaves. According to 
the report, the whole story originated with a 
slave, wife of one of those about to decamp, but 
unable to accompany him. The Patriot at once 
published her story, as a most veracious account; 
though he must have been perfectly aware, that. 
slaves will almost always tell what, in their judg- 
ment, will best please their masters. This wo- 
man knew something of the hatred of slave hol- 
ders against abolitionists, and saw at once that she 
could report nothing they would swallow 
more greedily, than just such a story. The result 
showed the success of her cunning, and the easy 
credulity of the slave holder’ 


—2 





This propensity of the slave to deceive his mas-. 
ter is well stated by Chief Justiee Henderson of 
North Carolina, in the delivery of an opinion, in 
a certain case. 

“‘The master,”’ said he, “¢has.an almost absolute 
control over the body and mind of his slave.— 
The master’s!will is the slave’s will. All his acts, 
all his sayings, are made with a view to propitiate 
his master. His confessions are made, not from 
alove of truth, not from a sense of duty, not to 
speak falsehood, but to please his master ; and it 
is vain that his master tells him to speak the truth, 
and conceals from him how he wished the ques- 
tion answered. The slave will ascertain, or which 
is the same thing, think that he has ascertained, 
the wishes of his master, and mould his answer ac- 
cordingly’ Wethercfore more often get the wish- 
es of the master, or the slave's belief of his wish- 
es, than the truth. And this is so often the case, 
that the public justice of the country requires that 
they should be altogether excluded. Confessions 
made to propitiate the good opinion of the gaoler, 
or to avert harsh treatment, are excluded on the 
same principle. I think the case of the master 
and slave much stronger. ‘The power of the gao- 
ler is temporary and limited; that of the master, 
permanent, and almost unlimited.” 


_A frank confession, by the way, of the sane. 
of slavery. Slave holders themselves, when 0 








The lines between slavery and anti-slavery are 


their guard, are apt to hit upon rare illustrations of 














. . & ees We 4 
A; benevolence of this patriarchal system. 
have no doubt, however, that Judge Henderson, 
could, on a pinch, expatiate a6 eloquently on the 


plessings of slavery, as Judge Harper himself. 


—_—_— 
‘ ja the Scioto (Ohio) Tribune, 
ype Pa aaa few days since in Guyandotte, 
that a man yeas abolitionism—and the punishment, 


le pate and riding ona rail—Lutheran Ob- 


~The feoli"’ on the sabject of Abolitionism is very strong 


n Richmond, as our readers know already, 

cn ee the Boston Recorder, and even i 
i ‘ . Pl , on account o 
Evangelist, een stopped by Mr. Plumer, mh 


ir i sary tendencies. It is rather singalar, 
ee Coomiae should forbid Mr. Plomer to exchange 

‘th us, while we continue to exchange with the Religious 
Herald and Religious Telegraph, oapualotieds | A ae 
i chonl teacher, who desired to take the vangelist for 
wim r ‘ mnortaut reasons, yet found himself im such peculiar 
ys te on account of reading it, that he thought it most 
wegdent to deny himself, and stop it. The same spirit, it 
sie sorte indulged itself in the exploit mentioned above, 
ano and similar facts show that the friends of order and 
auande are called to stand maofully for their ee 
The freedom of speech and of the press we ae ave, ad 
else give up all hope for the slave, and all hope for <r 
try also, Nay, they who are not prepared, in a la - i : 
_ours, to maintain their invaluable rights, must surren a, 
self-respect, and all claim to the blood of t¥e Pilgrims.— New 


-York Evangelist. 
We are glad this outrage did not eseape the eye 
-of the New York Evangelist. We have at times 
wondered why the editor of this paper never 
thought the case of Mahan, worthy of even a pss- 


sing notice, 











From the New Lisbon Aurora, 
Arexanpaia, Dec. 1838. 
More Fruits ef Slavery. 


slave belonging to a Mrs, 
sold 
pted to 


Ma. Evrror,—Last week, a e i 
‘Wood, a Catholic woman, of Washington city, Wa 
away from his family, and in his distraction, atté 
«kill himself, : 

—— said that he had paid his mistress by instalments 2 or 
$300 towards his freedom; and that when the officers came 
fer him, he could not believe it, and went to his mistress 
room and expostalated with her on her treachery, and re- 
minded her of the payments he had been making, and of We 
eruelty of exporting him frem his wife and children, 

* and finding all to no purpose—took out his knife in her 
presence, and cut his own throat. 

The wound was pronounced not mortal, and he was drag- 
ged away in that situation, “ 

No comments can be made here, save an admonition to 
this female—that if she ever expects to wash her hands of 
this transaction, she must go to another fount than the one 
she has been crossing herself from, and confess toa mighti- 
er priest than those she has been kneeling to. 








THE BLOODY MINDED GOVERNOR. 

The recommendation of Governor Clark, to the 
Legislature, to pass laws inflicting capital punish- 
ment on any person, who may be “instrumental in 
aiding or assisting a slave’ to escape, does not find 
favor with some of the most intelligent of the 
Kentucky editors. The editor of a Louisville pa- 
per thus handles this wicked suggestion: 


“There must be harmony, proportion, symmetry, in the 
criminal code, Let us examine how the law now stands. 
In Kentucky, no offence against society is punished with 
death except murder—The taking the life of a human being 
feloniously, with malice aforethought. If your house is 
burned, or a whole city \sid in ashes by the incendiary—if 
by perjury or forgery you are stripped of your estate or di- 
vested of your reputation or of your liberty, if your house 
is entered at night and robbed of all its wealth, and the per- 
eon of a wife or a daughter violated and pollated—these of- 
fences are not deemed by the law of such deep and damning 
atrocity as to authorise the destruction of human life by. the 
power of the state. If the innocent and lovely and accom- 
plished and fascinating, the cynosure of all admiration, who 
but now beamed in society like the star of love, be assailed 
and beaten and brutalized by a fierce and reckless rutfiian— 
the law condemns the wretch to incarceration in the Jaii and 
Penitentiary, If the seducer steal into your house and 
creep like the serpent into the Eden of your affections, se- 
duce your daughter by the arts and fascinations of wily and 
professed honorable love, induce her to abandon her home, 
desert her mother, her father, the protection of her household 
goods, defile her and cast her off loathed and despised, to live 
out a weary, degraded and disgusting life, or to find her mis- 
erable and remorseful way back to the melancholy mansion 
of the insulted father and the heart broken mother—why, 
you may seek redress by the daw in damages for the loss of 
the services—the Jabur of your child. With such a code 
and such a law staring him in the face, we wonder that the 
most excellent and worthy Governor could have permitted 
his feelings so to-heve-overpowered his judgment as to haxe 
recommended death to be inflicted For me Abduction or se- 
duction from service of a slave, We regret the violence in- 
dicated in this portion of his message. Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois are notgéo be driven,” 








INDIANA BOWING THE KNEE. 


We call upon ‘southern brethren”? to do honor 
to Indiana. The devotion of her Legislature to 
slavery is extraordinary. Self-respect, the houor 
of the state, the claims of liberty, are all forgotion 
in their servile regard for ‘southern brethren.” 
We clip the following from the Greensburg Repo- 
sitory of the 5th inst. 


“In the House on Friday evening, an exciting debate 
sprung up on a joint resolution introduced by Mr. Moxnor 
of Washington, among other things declaring it unpatriotic 
and unconstitutional for Congress. State Legislatures, or 
individuals to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
Slave states. Messrs, Kilgore, bield and Chapman op- 
posedthe resolution mainly on the ground that an expres- 
sion of the kind from the Indiana Legislature was uncalled 
for and wenecessary. They, however, particularly Mr. Kil- 
gore, expresso] themselves as much opposed to the mad and 
fanatical Prifiples of the abolitionists as those gentlemen 
who contendé¥yor the passage of the resolution. Messrs, 
Profit, Bryce,"Zane, and others advocated the passage of 
the resolution declaring that we owed it to our southern 
brethren to thus rebuke all mischievous attempts to interfere 
with an institution recognized 10 them by the Constitution 
of the United States, and to express ayr abhorrence of the 
dangerous and damning course of the avalitionists. The 
resolution was ordered to be engrossed by a large miajorit 
—only five members dissenting. Ja.-Jour. 8 § 





~———— 


Boston Weexty ‘I'twes.—If any of our friends 
zr? desirous to obtain a good eastern newspaper, we 
would commend to them the Weekly Times, as a 
sprightly, generally impartial, and always interest- 
ing sheet. It is published on an imperial sheet 
in the ‘city of notions,” at two dollars per annum 
in advance.—Christian Witness. 











BPTo those who doubt as to the efficacy of 


political action, we commend the following from 
the Liberator. 
, No Choice in the Fourth District. 
nother unsuccessful attempt was 
Monday last, in this District, a elect a vacua 
tative to Congress. The whole number of votes 
thrown was 8498—Bruoks, 3862; Parmenter 
3985; scattering, 651. At the November elec. 
“on, our abolition friends scattered rather more 
than 300; now they have doubled the number.— 
If the friends of Messrs. Brooks and Parmenter 
are not yet satisfied, tHey ean try a third time— 
and then the friends of the slave will double their 
votes again: for this they can easily do. We can 
_ hardly believe, however, that either party will 
“Waste its time and money in another futile at- 
*tempt. Whichever of them shall put up a sound 
~ and an undoubted abolitionist, will assuredly ou 
“ceed. If both parties ehall put such an abolition- 
‘stin nomination, (for they both have the right 
* menin their ranks,) then the election will take its 
a se course. Weadmire the integrity display- 
~ ed by our friends in the 4th District. “Pheir ex- 
— Will inspire our abolition brethren through- 
oe © countryg go and do likewise, and greatly 
ishearten the enemies of impartial liberty. 


———— 
BP ALS. Wurrey at present member of the 
House of Representatives: at Washington, and re- 
* cently elected United States Senator, from Indi- 
- ama, has always recorded hig Vote against the gag- 
~ Fesolutions of: Congress. We are obliged to the 
~ Indians Legislature for their choice, = 


"SENSE OF SECURITY IN ASLAVESTATE. 


batt 


“The wicked flee when no setareee a | 
e Mayor of St. Louis has issued a proc- 
tanchealis Tk L ae of Slaves, setting forth that 
‘the recent extensive distribution, in this city, of 
incendiary abolition newspapers, tracts and pic- | 
tures, effected’ secretly in the night time, by cas- 
ting packages into yards and other places, where 
they would be found by servants, compels all offi- 
cers who are concerned in maintaining the pubis 
peace, to deny the colored people some o their 
usual privileges, until those enemies of the human 
race, the abolitionists, (who have evidently done 
this deed) are discovered and dealt with according 
to law.” 
It closes as follews:—The usual permits, 
from this office, to colored people, for social par- 
ties and religious meetings, after night, will be 
withheld, until information is given of the hiding 
places of the incendiaries, which must be known 
to some of our colored people. 


The people of St. Louis must have a wonder- 
ful capacity of belief, if they can swallow such a 
tale as this. 





“A FAVORABLE SIGN, 

The Cincinnati’ Republican, conducted by 
Charles R. Ramsay and George W, Bradbury, the 
last a Vermonter, has lately been enlarged; and is 
now, we perceive, seeking patronage in the South. 
It is probable that it will hereafter be the organ of 
Southern sentiment in this city. We are getting 
on so bravely in Cincinnati, that our adversaries be- 
gin to see that si/ence will answer no better than 
lynch-law. ‘These free-state editors with slave- 
holding principles, thus announce their erced. 


“Tue Stave Question, and the abolition of in- 
stitutions protecting the Slave owner in his right 
to hold property, and various matters connected 
with that subject in its minute ramifications, are 
engrossing much of the attention of the public 
mind. As within a brief period, it has become 
fashionable among Abolitionists to »nake the senti- 
ments which a candidate may entertain, in refer- 
ence to this matter, the test of his qualifications 
for office, we do not hesitate to declare, in order to 
remove all anxiety, and save the trouble of inves- 
tigation, that neither Abolitionists nor their senti- 
ments, will find any favor in our sight. While 
we repudiate Slavery in the abstract, we yet more 
pointedly and thoroughly condemn the conduct of 
all those who would bring aboui much evil for the 
sake of accomplishing a questionable good. We 
firmly believe that the measures which those call- 
ing themselves Abolitionists would force upon the 
country, are fraught with horror in their inevita- 
ble consequences, and as good citizens we feel 
bound to discountenance every movement not 
founded in honor as far as our Southern brethren 
are concerned, and which is in any way calculated 
to produce anarchy and disunion.” 








CHU RCH-ACTION. 

A convention of 27 ministers and elders of the 
Presbyterian church, who declined adherence to 
either division of the late Cincinnati Synod, met 
in Bloomingburgh, Fayette County, O., Dec. 6th, 
1838. After taking measures for a new organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian ehurch in the State of 
Ohio, and transacting other business, on motion 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted 
respecting slavery. 

‘Whereas we are bound as christains, and as 
officers of the church of Christ, in every proper 
way, and on all proper occasions, to bear testimo- 
ny against sin, and especially against those sins 
for which we have reason to believe that God is 


pleading a controversy with the church; and 
whereas it is desirable, on various. accounts, that 





there should be a distinct understanding of our 
views in relation to the subject of slavery: there- 
fore, 

Resolved, as the sense of this convention, that 
slaveholding is a heinous sin against God and 
man; and that the exercise of Uiseipline for this, 
ac for other neinous sins. cannot be omitted with 
out a flagrant dereliction of duty. 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

House or Representatives.—Dec. 24th, pe- 
titions were presented by Mr. Fitch, on the sub- 
jectof the right of trial by jury; and for the abo- 
lition of distinctions on account of color. Dec. 
26th, by Mr. Fitch, on the reception of new states 
into the Union. By Mr. Patterson on the right 
of jury trial. By the same, a law relating to peo- 
ple of color. By the same, Dec, 29th, for the 
extension of the right of trial by jury to all. 

In Senate. 
Thursday, January 3, 1839, 


Petitions Presented.«By Mr. Wade, from citizens of 
the county of Knox, asking the Legislacure to take measures 
to secure the right of trial by jury tc every human being, and 
to induce Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, etc, 

Mr. Thompson, objected to the reception of these petitions, 
on the ground, that they were formed of separate picces of 
paper, attached by seals, and were, therefore, illegal. 

After some discussion, the question of reception was ta- 
ken and carried: yeas 29, nays 6. 
Mr. Birch presented a similar petition to the above. 


3 o'clock, P. M. 


Petitions Presented.—By Mr, Birch, from the county 
of Lorain, asking for the extension of the right of trial by 
jury to every human being. 


Mr. Stokely, on leave, presented the petition of Richard 








McCullough, Richard Jackson, and 52 other citizens of Jef- 
ferson county, praying: 

1, The passage of a Jaw making towns and cities liable 
for damages done by mobs within their limits, 

2, To repeal the law, passed February 28, 1834, relative 
to the reclamation of fugitives from justice, 

: 3. To repeal the law depriving colored persons of the 
right of bearing testimony. 

4. To repeal those acts which prevent the children of co- 
lored people from sharing in the benefits of common school 
instruction, 

5. To secure the right of trial by jury in ail cases where 
personal liberty is at stake. 

He moved that so much of the said petition as referred to 
to making towns and cities liable for damages done by mobs, 
be referred to the select committee on that subject, 

That so much thereof as refers to the admission of the 
children of colored persons to the benefits of common school 
instruction be referred to the Committee on Schools, 

That the other matters in said petition be referred to the 
Committeee on the Judiciary, 

ss Friday, January 4th. 
_ By Mr. Wade, from citizens of Ashtabula county, pray- 
ing that the right of trial by jafy may be extended to every 
haman being, 


4 Saturday, January 5th. 
Petitions Presented —By Mr. Wade, from citizens of 
Ashtahula county, praying the repeal of laws oppressive of 
the colored population; by the same, from the same county, 
respecting slavery and the slave trade, 


House of Representatives. 
Friday, January 4th. 
By: Mr. Andrews of Lorain, for the prevention of. mobs, 
By the same, against the new county of Orange. By Mr, 
Corwin, from people of color in Champaign. (Mr, Corwin 
asked that the petition bé received, Mr. Flood moved that 
it be rejected. The petition was read, and found to be of 
the same character, and in the same words, with one offered 
by Mr, Goddard a few days ago, Mr. Hughes thought it 
strange that the people of Champaign and Muskingum coun- | 
ties should take so much interest in what was done in Ross 
and Pike, He denied the truth of facts alleged in the peti- 
tion, and thought it ought not to be entertained. Mr, Cod- 
ding urged the propriety of receiving and referring the peti- 
tion, whether it be true or false in its character. Mr, Corwin 
thought the colored people ought to be treated as human be- 
ings, and that the petition of the humblest individual in the 
State of Ohio ought to be received, whether he be white or 
black, or red. The blacks were amongst us, and were ope 


~ 








rated upon by our laws, and their complaints ought to 


replied'to the argument of Mr. Codding thit petitions ought 
to be received even though they were based upon falsehoods. 
He thought diffefently, and was surprised to hear the doc- 
trine adi . . The petition was in no way entitled to con- 
‘sideration; it wds one of the schemes of a band of white, 


‘lawless, lying desperadocs, At the suggestion of Mr, An- 


drews.of Franklin, thé petition was withdrawn, with the 
undetstanding that it would be again presented when the 
House was less engaged.) 

[Last yeat, we repedt, petitidis from colored 
people were received, by a decided vote, We 
beg out readers to bear in mind, that the present 
Legislature lias 80 far, refused to decide whether they 
shall be received or nots Such conduct we consid- 
ercontemptible. ‘Though an evasion in form; it is 
a substantial denial of the right of petition, Will 
our abolition friends please to tell us what remedy 
there is for such a grievance, if it be not consis- 
tent, united, political action on their part? The 
man who thus denies the right of petition, must be 
remembered at the polls. —Ep. Pat.) 

From the Ohio Political Register. 

“Some discussion sprung up in the House on Friday, on 
the presentation by Mr, Corwin, of a petition from colored 
persons. It will be remembered that one of a similar nature 
was introduced some time since by Mr, Goddard, the ques- 
tion of the propriety of receiving which has not yet been de- 
termined. ‘The discussion on Friday, was cut short by the 
temporsry withdrawal of the petition. It will scarcely be 
decided in this day and generation, that haman beings, sub- 
ject to be oppressed by the laws of the State, shall be denied 
a hearing when they come forward to state their grievan- 
ces,” 

Mob Bill. 
Saturday Jan, 5th, 

“On motion of Mr. Fitch, so much of the unfinished busi- 
ness of last session as relates to the bill relating to damages 
done by mobs, was referred to a select committee ; and so 


much as relates to the bill for the election of township as- 
sessors, was referred to the Finance Committee.” 








CUNGRESsS. 
December 81st. 

“Mr. Adame moved that the House take up the resolu 
tions, heretofore submitted by him, calling for information 
relative to the affair between Andrew Stevenson and Daniel 
O'Connell, 

Mr. Adams sent to the Chair the following letter, receiv- 
ed by him this morning, from Alabama, 

The letter was read; the following is a copy verbatim: 

Montgomery, Alabama, Dec, 19. 


J. Q. Adams—Sir,—In looking over the proceedings of 
Congress, I observed that you have introduced your fantas- 
tes again by trying te impeatch the caracter and honor of 
our minister to England, Mr. Stevenson. Mr. 8. is a rela- 
tive of mine one who [ hold dear to me and shall cail you to 
acount when I get to Washington, I think and so dose the 
county that Mr. .S was condescending to much to notice 
such a friend of devils; such I consider you, on my arrival 
in the Metropolis I shall shoot you the very first time you 
rise to make any remarks about my friend Mr. S. So soon 
as Mr. C. Perry returns to the U. S. you will die certain, 
you are beiter suited for a cell in the mad house than a seat 
in one of the highest places on earth, I am a sea faring man 
myself and would go to god were I permitted to see you in 
the act of speaking disrespectfully of my friends, if you men- 
tion there names, no explanation will satisfy me only to 
take your life and that I shall. do in the presence of the as- 
sembled wisdom of the world I expect to fight a duel in the 
district of Col’a. before the session is ended, if you open 
your bread trap about that mode of settling affairs, I shall 
be as much induced to assure you as most any thingelse. I 
shall be in Washington by the 2d Jan’ry 1839. 

B. I. CONYULD. 

The letter is postmarked, Montgomery, Alabama, De- 
cember 20th. 

Objection being made Mr, Adams moved to suspend the 
tule, in order to take up the resolution submitted by him on 
the 6th of December last, calling for information relative to 
the affair between Stevenson and O’Connell, and made 
some remarks in favor of acting upon the subject at this 
time, as he was to be assassinated upon to-morrow, 

The resolution was read. 

Mr, Reed asked fur the yeas and nays on the motion, which 
were refused. 

Mr, Dawson, of Georgia, expressed a sincere regret that 
such a letter, coming from the section of country that it does, 
should be thrust upon the House, for it was evidently a 
hoax. 

Tke motion to suspend the rules was lost, very few voting 
for it, and Mr. Adams withdrew the letter..” 


We find in the Baltimore Patriot, its correspondent’s ac- 
count of the doings in Congress, January 2nd. 

The Senate were occupied with the Land Bill. 
lowing is stated ee the proceedings of the House: 

“In the House, Mr. Adams brought up again the Assas- 
sination Letter. He moved that the journal be so amended 
as to make it appear that he had proposed so to take up and 
consider the resolutions submitted on a previous day, in rela- 
tion to the affairs between Mr, Stevenson and Mr, O’Connell; 
and also that he had sent to the Chair the letter referred to, 
and that it was read; but the consideration thereof refused 
by the House, Mr. Dixon Lewis here stated that he repre- 
sented the district of which Montgomery, the place whence 
the letter came is a part; and that no person bearing the 
name appended to it lived there; he felt a strong conviction 
that the whole wasa quiz. Mr. Robertson, of Virginia, 
expressed the same opinion; and added that he knew Mr. 
Stevenson's family connexions well—but never had heard 
of such a person before. 

Mr. Adams said he did not present the letter on account 
of any hazard he might incur. He feared no danger, But 
he thought a letter threatening a member of Congress with 
assassination, whether serious or not, true or fulse, ought not 
to be treated as a quiz. “Murder,” continued he with un- 
common vivacity, “may be looked upon by some gentlemen 
as a guiz/—Treason as a quiz/—Forgery asa quiz!”— 
He was proceeding in this strain when he was peremptorily 
called to order on the ground of irrelevancy, The motion 
to amend was lost, but Mr. Adams gained his point, for the 
motion was regularly entered on the journal, along with it 
of course, the matter he wanted to have inserted. 


Tho fol 


QUESTIONING CANDIDATES IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


The last number of the Herald cf Freedom contains the 
correspondence between the Corresponding Secretary of the 
N. H. Anti-Slavery Society, and Gen. Wilson, the whig 
candidate for Governor, and Hon. Joel Eastman, Phineas 
Handerson, Esq., and Vol, Colby, whig candidates for Con- 
gress, and Edmund Burke, Esq., the democratic congres- 
sional nomination, No answers have been received from 
the other candidates. Edmund Barke, the editor of a paper 
devoted to the double support of slavery and democracy, de- 
clines answering the questions—avows his decided hostility 
to the abolitionists, and remarks: 

“It is to be presumed, that the Board by whose authority 
you address me, are aware that the democratic party of this 
state approve of the principles and measures profes and 
supported by the existing administration of the general 
government; one of which, is decided opposition to the 
plans and projects of the abolitionists, as indicated by the 
inaugural speech of our present excellent and patriotic 
President: and, it must be obvious to the Board, that the 
democracy of this state would not be likely to nominate 
candidates for important offices whom they believed or sus- 
pected to be opposed to those principles and measures, I 
might, therefore, be justified in coming to this conclusion, 
that. questions proposed under such circumstances, could not 
have been submitted with a view to elicit candid opinions in 
relation to doubtful subjects, but rather for partizan and sin- 
ister purposes, And, sir, I am not weak enough to believe, 
thatif my views with regard to the subject of slavery, pre- 
cisely corresponded with those of the abolitionists, I should re- 
ceive any considerable portion of their suffrages, while I 
avowed myself the friend of the present administration.’ 

P. Handerson answers, in the main, satisfactorily. He 
has some doubts in regard to the power of Congress over the 
the domestic slave-trade. ‘The following is the concluding 
paragraph of his letter: sf 

“If any one thing more than another, calls for the immedi- 
ate action of Congress, it seems to me it is the abolition of 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. It would seem 
that there could be no diversity of opinion as to this matter 
in the free states. The location of the government in this 
District has made it, what it otherwise would not have been, 
a SLAVE MARKET.-~And as the general government, 
and not any action of the adjoining states, has made this 
District a place where human beings are driven and congre- 
grated together, like cattle at Brighton, for sale; this abomin- 
able nuisance should no longer be endured. Citizens of the 
free states should not be compelled to witness this human 
wretchednes:, or to breathe the tainted atmosphere occasion- 
ed by this moral degradation.” 

A. Colby, answers briefly that he is against congressional 
gag-laws, and in favor of free discussion, and says: 

__ “Congress bas the power, in my opinion, to abolish slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia and in the territories, and ought 
to exercise it as soon as it may be done consistent with 
~ — welfare. 

think it the duty of Con: to a 
the abolition of slavery.in-the seme.taannsr at aipom ather 
petitions. , : 
~ Lamdecidedly opposed to the admission of Texas to this 





or apy other state tolerating stavery.” 








heard: there was no abolitionism in so doing, Mr, Hughes | pa 


thies incommon with the abolitionists, - 

‘Hon, Joe! Eastman answers :favoraily, ag his.p 
bold and manly course in the New Hampshire Legislature i 
behalf of the rights of the abolitionists had prepared us to 
expect. He boggles a little with the query in reference to 
immediate emancipation, but the following extract from the 
concluding portion of his letter, gives evidenee that he is 
“seeing through the fog.” spel Z 
“Although I always did believe, and still do believe, that 
slavery as it existsin the United States, is a great moral and 
political evil, wrong in principle. wicked in practice, danger- 
ous to the prosperity of the Union, and ought to he abolish- 
ed yet I saw, of thought I saw, many practical difficulties in 
the way df immediate emancipation, Owing to the degra- 
ding eflects-of slavery on the mind of the slave, I have been 
in the Haliit of thinking that he was unqualified for immedi- 
ate, unconditional liberty, and consequently that both the 
good of the slave ahd the welfare of the eémmuanity required 
that some mode of emancipation should be devised other 
than immediate abolition, But I have geen, notwithstand- 
ing the evils of slavery were once univetsally admitted, yet 
this evil haa biden’ suffered to continue and to increase in 
magnitude, until slavery itself bégins to find its advocates 
both in and out of the halls of Congress, while not a single 
step has been taken calculated to bring about its findl aboli- 
tion, 
These facts together with the triumphant success of eriitin- 
cipation, in promoting both the happiness of the slave and 
the interest of the master, in the West Indies, have convin- 
ced me, that.as a friend-of emancipation, I have been labor-. 
ing under a.most fatal delusion, 

To say nothing, therefore, of the abstract right of the 
slave to his freedom, a right paramount to all human laws, 
a right guarantied by the laws of God and by the principles 
of our own government, I am decidedly of the opinion, that 
in a political point of view merely the honor and welfare of 
this country require, that Congress should immediately ex- 
ercise all its clearly constitutional powers to abolish slavery 
and the slave'trade every where within its jurisdiction,” 

The letter of Gen. Wilson, is full, explicit, unequivocal, 
and to our mind entirely satisfactory. It contrasts strongly 
with the vague non-committalsm of his letter of last year. 
His opponent, John Page, has returned no an-wer to the 
queries of his anti-slavery fellow citizens, ‘The Democrat 
refuses to let the people know his opinions on the great ques- 
tion of the Rights of Man! 

We give the letter of Gen, Wilson entire. What effect 
ite manly sentiments will have upon the election we are not 
able to predict, We have reason to fear, however, that there 
are whigs in New Hampshire, who, like the merchants of 
New York, would prefer the defeat of their candidate to the 
triumph of the cause of emancipation. 











wo Again we call the attention of our legisla- 
ture to the following law. Why should it be per- 
mitted any longer to disgrace onr statute book. 
AN ACT CONCERNING FUGITIVES FROM JUS- 

TICE. 

Sxc. 1. Be it enacied by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, That when any person shall be brought 
before any justice of the peace within this State, chare 
g¢d with the commission of any criminal offence 
against the laws of any other State, or of any of 
the Territories of the United States, it shall be lawful, 
and it ishereby made the duty of such justice of the peace, 
to hear and examine such charge, and: upon proof, BY 
HIM .ADJUDGED SUFFICIENT, TO COMMIT 
SUCH PESON TO THE JAIL of the county in which 
such examination shall take place, or to CAUSE SUCH 
PERSON TO BE DELIVERED TO SOME SUI!TA- 
BLE PERSON, TO BE REMOVED TO THE PRO- 
PER PLACE OF JURISDICTION. 

Src. 2. That whenever any person is committed to jail 
by any justice of the peace, by virtue of this Act, it shall 
be the duty of such justice of the peace forthwith to give 
Notice, by letter, to be directed to the sheriff of the county 
in which such offence shall have been committed, or to the 
party injured by such crime or offence, which letler 
may be sent by mail; and no person so committed shall be 
delayed longer in jail, than is necessary to allow a reasons 
able time to the person or persons so notified, after 
they shall have received such notice, to apply for 
the person so committed. 

JOHN H. KEITH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DAVID T. DISNEY, 
Speaker of the Senate, 
February 28th, 1834. 


We shall keep this law standing prominently in our pa- 
per. We beg our readers carefully to test it by the follow- 
ing constitutional provisions, 

The Constitution of Ohio declares, that the “right of trial 
by jury shall be inviolate.” Art. VIII., Sec. 8. 

The same Constitution provides, that “no person arrest. 
ed or confined in jail, shall be treated with unnecessary ri- 
gor, or be put to answer any criminal charge, BUT 
BY PRESENTMENT, INDICTMENT, or IMPEACH 
MENT.” Art. VIIL. Sec, 10th, &c. &e. 








Wire and Faggot. 


We find the following in the Wheeling Tri- Weekly 
Times. It is in the true spirit of burning witches, and will 
be found just about as effectual as all such measures must 
be now-a-ays, to further, for any length of time, the grin- 
ding of the nether millstone. The respectable office of com- 
mon informer is of easy execution, in the hands of a news- 
papereditor. That is a new use of the press. We belicve 
the Wheeling Tri-Weekly Times is the first that has thus 
employed it.—Cin. Gaz. - 


Copy of a petition presented to the house of repre- 


sentatives, U. S., by Mr. John Quincy Ad- 
ams on the 20th Dec, 1838. 


6 i the Senateand Hyuse of Representatives of the United 

States, 

The undersigned citizens of the county of Ohio in the 
State of Virginia, respectfully pray your Honorable body, 
immediately to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, 

John Bashfield, 
Robert Morrison, 
Thomas Abercrombie, 
John Gilmor, 

John Maxwell, 
Thomas Pallock, 
William Roberts. 
Archibald Morrison, 
William Morrison, 
Jacob ‘Neiss, 

Lewis Neiss, 

William Whittam, 
George D. Whittam, 
Perrygrin Whittam, 
John Morrison, Sen,. 
J. P. (Llegible, believed to be John Porter, ) 
Samuel Sensil, (believed to be,) 
John M. Morrison, 
William Bushfield, 
Hugh Brownlee, Sen., 
Hugh Brownlee, Jun., 
John Emmery, 

John Humes.” 


We publish above a potition for the abolition slavery in 
the District of Columbia from this county with the names 
of the signers. They are all inhabitants of this county and 
live near the Pennsylvania line. One of them is a justice 
of the peace for the county, Mr. John Gilmor, We have 
also four other copies of petitions—one to prohibit the traf- 
fic.of slavery in the several States, signed as the above with 
the addition of the name of Abraham Beagle. Another to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade in the territories, signed 
also asthe above. Anoter against the annexation of Tex- 
as, signed by several others, some of whom we personally 
know, but who are understood to reside in the same vicinity 
as those last named. To this latter petition as a State, we 
are indifferent, except that its reasoning is wrong and pre- 
sumptuous, and like Tray, it was found in bad company, 
For the information of the signers, we publish the follow- 
ing section of a law passed by the Virginia ‘Legislature in 
1735-6. Whether any of them will come under thé pro- 
visions of this law so far that an indietment will stand, we 
do not pretend to say. 

“1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That any 
member of an abolition or anti-slavery society ; or agent of 
an abolition or anti-slavery society ; whd shall come into 
this state and shall here maintain, by speaking or writing, 
that the owners of the slaves have no property in the same, 
or advocate or advise the abolition of slavery, shall be dee- 
med guilty of a high misdemeanor, and on conviction there- 
of shall be fined in a sum of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than two hundred dollars, and shall sufler a term of 
imprisonment of not less than six months nor. more than 
three years, at the discretion of a jury. 

3. Be it further enacted, That if any postmaster or dep- 
uty postmaster within this commonwealth, shall give notice 
to any justice of the peace that any book, pamphlet, or 
other writing, hath been received at his office through the 
medium of the mail, of the charaater and description men- 
tioned in the soetion of this act immediately preceeding, it 
shall be the duty of such justice of the peace to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and to have such book, pam- 
phlet, or other swriting, burned in his presence; and if it 
shall appear to’him by satisfactory evidence that the person 
to whorn the same is directed, subscribed for the said book, 
pamphlet, or other writing, knowing its character and ten- 
dency, or to receive it with an intention of circula- 
ting it, thereby to aid the purposes of the abolitionists or 
anti-slavery societies, the said justice shall commit.him or 





her to the jail of his county, to be dealt with. according to 
law, Any er or deputy postmaster, knowingly vie 







in| mation, in any cont of. record in 


by action 

Abis e¢ 
‘moiety to the crxmmonwealth, for the. use 
fond, the other to the informer, or any petaon 
icc : : : 
this pope recommend a call of a public meeting to the 
effect, that the feelings of our. citizens upon the subject may. 
be understood LNs It strikes us as essential that these 
proceedings should be discountenanced publicly and in the 
strongest terms. ; 


sum not less than fifty. 
dollare, to he recovered with 
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(By Request. | 
Prom the Cincinnati Daily Gaz. 
LITERARY PIRACY AND MORAL ASSASSIN~ 
ATION. 

It setms important to the interests of education, 
as well ag those of private justice, that certain facts 
should he. made known, which, the writer of this 
article feels hound to communicate, 

About five vears since, ‘Traman & Smith ap- 

plied to her, to prepare a serics of reading books, 
and furnished a large collection of works from 
which to select. But eventually the proposal was 
declined, 
Application was soon afier made to Prof. MeGuf- 
fey, then of Miami University, who undertook the 
labor. Foreseeing that if the work succeeded, he 
might in some way become involved in mereantile 
collision, he chose to receive a specific sum, ra- 
ther than to have any pecuniary interest in the 
success of the work, 

It so happened that for eight years previous he 
had been planning such a work, and had on hand 
a lage collection pasted into blank books.  ‘T'ru- 
man & Smith furnished him about seventy vol- 
umes, and to this he added thirty more. His 
friends also often contributed to his store. He then 
formed a class of young children—made selections 
and gave them to this class to read, and was regu- 
lated in his selections, and in various modifications 
by the tastes and remarks of the children. ‘The 
books were compiled in connection with pupils of 
the different ages for which each book was design- 
éd. Four or five practical teachers took them, 
while in a course’ of preparation, in order to test 
them and furnish criticisms. ‘The trouble and ex- 
pense was incurred of sending portions of them 
by mail, to two experienced teachers for criticism. 
During the progress of the last volume, the pres 


from President McGuffey to the writer of this 
article, to aid‘in furnishing rules, queations, and 
the exercises in spelling. ‘This aid was rendered, 
and due acknowledgment was made in the preface. 
More than two years passed before the work was 
completed, and there probably has. been no work 
of the kind in this nation, prepared with more 
care, attention, and judgment from the compiler. 
This, and the talents and experience of the anthor 
is the secret of their remarkable popularity and 
success. This series, as it is superior in value, 
has superseded in the market many other books, 
both of eastern and western manufacture. Jn con- 
sequence of this, several publishers combined for 
their suppression, and applied for an injunction to 
stop the sale of these books, on the plea that they 
are an invasion of the copy-right of their publish- 
ers. 

They were told that an injunction would be 
granted, provided they would give bonds of $20,000 
to indemnify ‘Truman and Smith, if a suit against 
them were not sustained. ‘Those who knew how 
flimsy were the claims, never supposed that the 
bonds would be given, 

Instead of honorably bringing the matter to such 
an issue, various prints were simulianeously em- 
ployed in Louisville, Boston and Philadelphia, in 
which President McGuffey was bruited through 
the land as a ‘fraudulent person” —‘‘a plagiarisv”’ 
—*‘a literary pirate,’’? whom the law was soon to 
make an example, in order to deter others from such 
criminal practices. 

After reading an attack of this kind in the ‘*An- 
nals of education,” published at Boston, the writer 
addresseil the following letter to its editor: 

Walnut Hills, Nov. 25, 1838. 
ALcoTT: 
A fow.days-sinee I noticed an article from 
your penin the Annals of Education, which exci- 
ted some surprise. It related to the efforts made 
in Ohio in behalf of education, this last summer, 
by Mr. Lewis and President MeGufley.. 

Knowing your character as I do, I immediately 
attributed the invidious remarks, in reference to 
the latter gentleman, to misinformation on your 
part, received perhaps through mediums connec- 
ted with those publishers in Boston who find their 
interests thwarted by certain publishers at the 
West. 

As I know all the facts of the case, from which 
inferences have been drawn derogatory to Presi- 
dent McGuffey’s character and efforts, I deem it 
but justice both to him and to yourself to furnish 
you with the means of rectifying impressions, which 
I am confident you would be one of the last to 
propagate were you aware of the truth. 

A series of school books has been got up by 
certain publishers in Cincinnati, who employed 
President McGuffey to prepare four reading books, 
for which they paid him a definite sam—a mere 
trifle when compared to the value of the works, or 
to the profits already received by the publishers, 
to say nothing of future emoluments. Of course, 


Dr. 


all in the concern, and the intimation that his ef 
forts had arelation to the introduction of his books 
into schools is without any foundation. 

Certain eastern publishers have made legal at- 
tempts to stop the sale of these book, on the charge 
of an invasion of their copy-right. I have exam- 
ined their claims, and never before saw less occa- 
sion for such a charge. I have either used or ex- 
amined almost all the reading books in the coun- 
try, and I doubt if there be one of them which 
has not given equal or superior reasons to previous 
authors for making the same charges. Reading 
books, which are professed compilations, and 
which embrace the rules and exercises necessary 
to make good readers, must necessarily resemble 
each other, just as in the science of musie, rules, 
questions and exercises must in a measure be 
common to all books which teach this art. Presi- 
dent McGuffey’s works have as much claim to 
originality as any books of the kind now extant, 
which embrace selection, questions, rules for 
reading, and exercises in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. 

The term ‘‘flippant,”’ was never more misapplied 
than in connection with President MceGufiey. I 
have rarely seen the man, either East or West, 
who united so much, that is popular in style and 
manner, with close consecutive reasoning and 
profound and well digested thought. - In- addition 
to this, he is one of the very few in this section, 
who with true disinterestedness devotes his time, 
interests and efforts to a field thatdemands the 
sacrifi‘e of ease and private emolument, and im- 
poses d tax far heavief than the profits recéived. 

tis the distinctive mark of a great and liberal 
mind to rise above all sectional anid social partiali- 


place-and party, but according to their tru¢ value. 
There ate such minds both in the East and the 
West,.and nothing tends more effectually to impede 
their disinterested efforts for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of our common couritry than in- 
vidious appeals to sectional prejudices. Jn the 
piece alladed to,:Mr:: Lewis’ efforts are applauded 
as originating: from: a ;Kankee, and President Mc- 
Guffey, it is. welleknotwny: was born and educated at 
the West. Ihave not ¥et-been able to learn what 
constituted the nective peculiarity:of Western 
men and Yankees in this western world—for those 















men are not known t# many persons in | j 


sure of professional duties led to an application 


President McGuffey has no pecuniary interest at | 


ties, and to view men and things, not according to} 
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In reply to this the edita 
know all the facts of the 
medn as to the measure ¢ 
Truman and Smith. It is" 
to put their piracy ona foot 
ey in general, thdtigh that 
course this editor persisis in & 
tion of President MeGufley a sf 
piracy of the worst kind. He closes 
that the request that the letter might Beg 
in. the Annals, where such. charges. hac 
peatedly made, would not. probably be 
with, assigning as one reason that he wa 
editor! Lcannot say what “knowlg 
this editor and the other gentlemen 
charges may possess, but theré @ 
this editor might have known, whie 
course they have taken very unjustifi 
examined the items of complaint, as 
Worcester and others, and the grou 
they rest. ‘The result is, that in McG 
ries, extending over seven hundred pages, 
than seven leaves were taken from any one of "Mr: 
Worcester’s works. . Most of the picees claimed 
by Woreester and others, were taken, not from 
their compilations, but from other works, and 
many of the mutilated books remain as proofs of 
the fact. Many of the pieces claimed are foun) 
in various other compilations. Why they claim 
a chapter of the Bible, as they do, is not easily 
seen. 
Mr. Worcester claims that Pres. McGuffey has 
copied his plan. ‘To ascertain this, it is needful 
to refer to the several particulars of the plan. 
One part is, that it commences with a primer for 
new beginners, and gradually advances in size and 
maturity of style. Did any man of common sense 
ever make a series of reading books for children 
without doing this? Is it any more Mr. Worces- 
ter’s plan than it is Mr. Webster's or Mr. Pick- 
ett’s? Another part consists of exercises for cor- 
reclting mispronunciation. But Mr. Worcester, 
by his own admission, copied this from Russel’s 
work on Elocution. Pres. MeGuiley has a work 
printed: in 1829, in London, in which this same 
feature exists. Another part consists of rules for 
reading, questions, and exercises in spelling. ‘Thes¢ 
are peculiarities to which Mr. Worcester has juat 
such an exclusive claim as he has to the Alpbahet. 
Mr. Worcester claims thirty-three of the rules fur- 
nished by the writer of this article for President 
McGuffy’s Fourth Reader! ‘To this she remarks, 
that the rules she furnished, were used by her a# 
a teacher before Mr. Wocester’s books were made; 
that they were written from memory and not co- 
pied from any book—that she never used Werces- 
ter’s books in teaching, nor has she any recollee- 
tion of ever using them for any purpose whatever. 
In preof of this it will be seen that all the rule 
claimed except one are different in expressiou 
‘from Woréester’s. The whole ground for such 
unworthy cliarges against President McGuffey is, 
the fact that he cut otifa tery few leaves from 
Worcester’s, Piefpont’s aiid Emmerson’s books, 
just as they wiade their books by cutling from the 
works cf other men! did moreover that in a few 
cases, in using those rules of reading, that every 
teacher necessarily employs, he has adopted the 
same langnaye as some of these compilers. 

The rights of characte® are deemed so sacred; 
that the Divine Legislafo? has. inserted an .ex- 
press command in. the Decalogue for its protee- 
tion. ‘The gospel requires that no man shall pub- 
lish the faults of a brether till he himself has gone 
tothe accused. ‘I'he law-of the Jand demands that 
no man be considered guilty, till he is proved se. 
Had the Editor of the Annals regarded the spirit 
of any of these rules, he would not havé_ if te 
regret that the pages of that valuable work, ané 
his own personal influence have been perverted t@ 
so unworthy an end. It is the disgrace of this. 
age and nation, that character, however exalted for 
talents, learning and virtue, is no protection from 
calumny. 

How can this be remedied unless the press turri 
public reprehension against such attempts? There 
seldom can he an occasion where such justice ig 
more demanded, and the author of this article aps 
peals to those Editors to whom this paper will be 
sent, to aid in protecting wise and good men, not 
only from “literary piracy,’ but from moral as- 














sassinalion. 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 
ere FOO OE OE IG 5 DOCTOR EO OTT RT aD ieee d 
NOTICES: 
RECEIPTS, ‘ 


PLENGES AND NONATIONS, 
From Jan. 4th to the Vth. 


Wm Donaldson, for the New Afiti-Slavery Book Dep: 
$100 00; Christian Donaldson for the sarie purpose 100 00; 
Francis Donaldson do_ 100 00; Thomas Donaldson dd 
100 00; Isaac Lewis, Esq., P. M. do 10 00; Georgetown 
(Harrison co) A S S on pledge 10 00; by James A Shedd; 
Esq., and Dr Jewett of Dayton, for Philanthropist 3 00; 
for Dr Bailey, by Ladies of Dayton, 3 50; Dr Bailey 3 59; 
a donation to the coloréd schools in Cincinnati, 


W». Doxatnsox, Treasurer: 
FOR PHILANTHROPIST, , 


By Judge Matson $3 00; Benj Bassett 2 50; T J Mortis; 
P M, 2 50; J Chatterdon 2 50; Rev Orange Scott 4 00; A 
G Dunning 2 50; Hon E Brown 2 00; Jos S Pierce 2 00: 
The five following subscriptions were paid some time dge by 
Mr McCrea, and acknowledged, but the iridividuals were: tat 
at that time separately credited for the amount paid by each, 
G W Doane 4 50; M McCrea 2 50; Dr W N Luckey 4 50, 
which pays to whole No 156; Dr E B Olds 2 50, which 
pays to No 164; Jos G Doddridge 2 50, pays to No 156; 
by Dr Bancraft, for capt W Mead 2 50; Justin Hilyer 2 50; 
Isaac Lewis, P M 2 50; Wm E Lukens 2 50; Miss Cour: 
tauld, of Columbes, should have been credited for $4 50, in- 
stead of 4.00; A Glenn 2 00; ER Glenn 2 00; Mr Fry 
2 50; Horace Pease 3 00; Robt Marshall 2 50; J B Jewett 
2 50; Jas Doan 250; J P Rogers 250; Newton Stubbs 
2 503 Rev Jas Faris 2 00; Wm H Curty 2 50; Jas A Shedd, 
Esq., 2 50; Luther Bruen 2.50; Judge Htision 2.50; B F 
Ells 2 50; E M Burr 2 50; Dr H Jewett 2 50; Mr. Weak: 
erby 3 00. ‘ ; 
Janzs Borie, Publishing Agent, 


ee 





DISSOLUTION: 
The partnership heretofore existing betweéh thé sthecri- 
bers, under the firm of Emery and Howells, is this day dis+ 
solved by mutual consent. 
Thomas Emery will pay all claims agaitist, ind reosive all 
debts due the late firm, at his office on Fourth street. » 
THOMAS EMERY. 
EDWARD B. HOWELLS. 


January 5th, 1839. 52—2ins. 


Cincinnati Canal Market, 
Crxctgyartr, January 11, 1838; 





Flour, (from stare,) 6,25 
* do do wagdéns, 6,12 
Com,  « « 62 
Oats, _. 50 
Corn Meal, 62 
Wheat, per bushel, 1,15 


Butter, (kegs,) 





Cc DONALDSON& CO. 
IMPORTERS. & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, wise? 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati 





who par excellence are*<western men, were} w pA lage’ tees pial ail ee 
POME.AN..% J land. But if by “Yankee” in| Retail on the ‘most favorable. ter ee 



































































































































































































merated and described 
hich itis subject. But 
ate, | knew of but three, 

pnsidered one und the same 
y in the ages at whiclr it at- 
pugh produced by different 
ber describe them all, and 


disease appears the first 
gyorms advance unequally in 
erved to be short, thin, and 
tite; it is aseribed to their 
din their early state. The 
n separating them from the 
ntting them into another apart- 
s well ventilated, giving them tender 
n pregerving them in an uniform tem- 
yhich ‘ought to be a litte higher than 
hich the healthy ones are kept; for al- 
nduly applied, was one eause oftheir 
when feeble, they require more 
althy werms to restore their vig- 


ed eilk worms, with the thermometer 
fromY 80 to 92 deg. “in their early state,” 
Vemiever seen them attacked by this dis- 


rrasserie.—**This appears towards the 

send moulting, and in the third or fourth ages.— 

s ascribed to the food being too substantial or 

Rourishing for the young worms. ‘They eat, but 

% ‘do not digest their food; hence they swell, their 
bodies become opaque and of a green color, and 
their skins tear from the least touch, and some- 
times, spontaneously from over distention. . Their 
bodies are also covered with a viscous oily humor, 
which transudes the skin.” 

I have produced this disease on a few worms, by 
feeding them while young, upon old and full 
grown leaves, which was immediately checked 
by returning to the use of young and tender 
leaves. 


The Lusetle.—*“About the fifth age, silk worms 
are sometimes attacked with a disease, called lu- 
sette or elairette from the shining appearance of 
their bodies. ‘heir heads also increase in size, 
they cease growing, and die without forming co- 
coons. On opening theth, their stomachs are 
found full of a glary transparent fluid, without any 
remains of food; and hence it has been justly as- 
eribed to a neglect of the supply of mulberry 
leaves.” ‘his theory has been proved by star- 
ving the worms for twenty four hours, which pro- 
duced this disease. ‘This disease perhaps is most 
likely to oecur in those countries where the worms 
are fed by families, who depend exclusively on 
others for a supply of leaves, which are sold in 
market in the same manner as fruit and vegeta- 
bles. But with the American silk grower the 
means of prevention, for these two last diseases are 
at hand. 


The FYellows.—“This disease appears towards 
the end of the fifth age, when the worms are filled 
with the silky fluid and are about tu spin. It pro- 
ceeds from exposure to sudden and great heat, and 
its symptoms are yellowness and swelling of the 
body, an enlargement of the rings, an appearance 
of the feet being drawn up from the puffiness of 
the surrounding parts; they cease to eat and run 
about, leaving stains of yellow fluid, which ex- 
udes from their bodies. ‘The yellowness first ap- 
pears around the spiracles or breathing holes and 

dually diffuses itself over the body; it may be 
ealled the dropsy of the skin, arising from the in- 
infeltsation of the nutralive fluid through every 
part of their bodies, and they soon become soft 
and buret. The acrid liumor, issuing from them, 
will kill any worms that touch it. It is also as- 
eribed to a defect of transpiration, to indigestible 
food, and exposure to cold during rainy weather. 
The yellows and grasserie, are decmed the same 
disease; but the grasserie is most serious when it 
oecurs during the moulting, than when it takes 
place towards the last age. In the former, it is a 
general disease ; in the latter it is merely acciden- 
tal. ‘The diseased worms must be removed to a 
séparate apartment when a change of air aided by 
fires may cure them.” 


Mr. David Carr, of Hardin Co., Ky., says that 
he immediately cures them when attacked by this 
disease by feeding them upon very young oak 
leaves. When the disease is so far advanced as to 
cause the rings or joints to swell considerably, it 
is better to separate and throw them away, be- 
fore they burst and others become diseased by 
them. 

The Muscardine.-—This is caused by a con- 
tingance of a hot, dry, close, or calm state of the 
air; and shows itself by black spots in different 
parts of the worm. ‘These spots afterwards be- 
come yellow, and finally red, or of the color of 
cinnamon, which is diffused over the whole body. 
The worm becomes hard and dry, and is covered 
with a white mould. ‘I'he disease appears in the 
fifth age.” ‘he remedy is to purify the air by the 
use of the fumigators recommended by Dandolo, 
and by the admission of fresh air from the exter- 
nal atmosphere, and to cause it to circulate by 
means of ventilating openings in the room. 


The Tripes or Mort Blac.—-““This disease ap- 
pears during moist or rainy weather, it is also pro- 
duced by the confined exhalations of the worms 
and their litter. ‘They become flaccid and soft, 
and when dead, preserve the semblance of life and 
health ;_ but they soon turn black, and become pu- 
trid. The remedies are obvious: In the first case 
the air of the apartment should be warmed, and 
made to circulate by lighting fires in the chimney, 
and in the latter by removing the diseased worms 
to a clean shelf, or table in another room. ‘The 
‘means of preventing the disease are, uninterrupted 
circulation of warm, dry air, and rigid attention to 
cleanliness.” 

A valuable remedy for this disease has been dis- 
covered by Gideon B. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore, 
and which has since been introduced into France. 
Mr. 8, says ‘always keep abox or some other 
vessel of chloride of lime in the room with the 
worms. A’ jar, with a pound or two of it stand- 
ing open will keep the air in the room sweet, and 
thus protect the worms from disease. If from 
inattention, your worms become affected with the 


With a solution of chloride of lime, and set saucers 
of it in various places. It will speedily cure those 
| that-are'sick and prevent any further extension of 


the disease.” 

tw: nding this catalogue of diseases, 
‘= g is wanting to insure a healthy stock of silk 
_. ‘worms, and a profitable return from their labors, 
__ but to give them sufficient room, a regular and full 
; cogil of suitable food, a strict regard to cleanli- 
Ress, and proper ventilation of their apartments. 
"There are six or eight distinct varieties of silk 
- worms. * se considered on all accounts, the 
_ Most valuable in the United States, are the com- 
|. mon large gray or black worm, and* the large 
‘white, or as it is called by some the mammoth 














er varieties called the two crop worm. 












years, 


Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
Storrs, New York city, 

ipes, lose not a moment in sprinkling the floor | Roge 
ty, at New Branswick. 


ety. Aas 


gratuitons distribution, sold by the gaantity. 


Illinois. Terms—$1 50 


"| published by the New York State Anti Slavery Society; 








ivfature of that State, the propriety of adopting some law to 
restrain its citizens: from interfering with the relations of 
master and slave in the State of Kentucky, "The resolution 
refers to an object of vast Importance to the citizens of Kén- 
tucky, and we trust no obstacle will be thrown into the way 
of its adoption by the lower House, ‘The present is a most 
appropriate time for our Legislature to take a stand upon the 
subject. ‘Phe developements inthe case of Mahan, have 
shown conclusively, that the interference of the abolitionists 
of Ohio, with the slaves of this State is carried to an alar- 
ming extent, and lest they should become emboldened by 
his aequittal, the State of Ohio owes it to Kentucky to adopt 
some speedy restri¢tive measures, We have no doubt her 
sense of justice, will prompt her to grant all that in reason 
our Legislature can ask,” 

Would it not be well for the Jaw givers of Kentucky. to 
inquire into a recent outrage, under the form of law, perpe- 

ted upon a.citizen of Ohio. Itis an object of some im- 
portance to the people of Ohio to be protected from such 
violation of their rights in future, and if we are to have any 
legislation upon the matter, we trust it will be designed for 
the security of aur citizens from aimilar outrages. Mean- 
time it would not ill-become the Legislature of Kentucky to 
define the duties of Grand Juries; to enact a law for the 
more effectual prevention of perjury; and to indemnify Mr. 
John B. Mahan for his time and expense during his deten- 
tion in Kentucky, 

As to Abolitionists being emboldened by Mahan’s acquit- 
tal, is there no danger that perjurers will be emboldened by 
the non-prosecution of men who have been palpably guilty 
of that crime! 

The Columbus Statesmen, which shed so many crocodi'e 


yie'ding to this modest request from Kentucky, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


~ OL@OTT’S LEGTURES. 


To all who wish to know what pure orthodox ab 
olitionism is—and who wish te be armed from 
head to foot with the whole panoply of abolition 
facts, arguments, illustrations, answers to ob- 
Jections, showing « thorough knowledge of sla- 
very, slave-laws, Biblical principles, common 
law, and common sense:— 

Procure by all means “OLCOT'I’S LEC- 

TURES ON SLAVERY AND ABOLITION” 

intended for all inquisers after truda, for abolition 

lecturers, aud to be read in abolition meetings, 
where lecturers cannet be procured. 

Mr. Gieorr is a distinguised lawyer—is Dis- 
trict Attorney for MedinaCe., O. His book gives 
abundant and striking evidence of a long and tho- 
rough acquaintance with history, the sacred scrip- 
tures, and common law. It exhibits uncommon 
tact, ingenuity, and originality——-and contains more 
reading matter than any anti-slavery book hereto- 
fore sold in the West,—and all for the small sum 
of FIFTY CENTS. We hope that all our soci- 
eties will hasten to procure one or more! copies for 
circulation in their respective vicinities, and that 
individuals who can purchase, will do so for the 
good of their neighbors ‘They can be had in any 
quantities of Mr. Olcott, Medina, Medina €o., O., 
or at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati. 

James Bovie, Publishing Agent. 
BEN W. JOHNSTON, 

Has removed his schoo! from the Methodist P. Church 
to the room fermerly occupied by Mr, Kinmont, on the 
corner of Race and Centre streets. He respectfully solicits 
the patronage of his. friends and the publie, 

Refer to 

Hfon. J, C. Wright, 
Drs, A. Slayback, 

“ G. Bailey, 

“ C, Woodward, 

“« J. N. McDowell, 

“ I. P, Harrison, 
Mr. Saml. Fosdick, 

“ W. H. Hf. Taylor, 
“ J. H. Earnst. 

Cincinnati, November 20th, 1888. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


PIERPONT SPERRY, a youth of some sixteen years, 
lefta Mr. Vaughts’ house, in Shawnee town, Illinois, some 
time last May, on his way from the State of Mississippi 
to his home in Plattsburg, New York, and has not ‘been 
heard-of since, Information respecting -kim-ie-requested 
to be directed to the Rev. J. Biancuano, Cincinnati, O., 
or to his widowed mother, Wrs. Lucy Sperry, Plattsburg, 
N. York. 

Editors throughout the United States, will confer a 
great favor upon this Widowed Mother, by giving the 
above notice at least one insertion in their respective papers. 
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From Wm. R. Dewitt, Pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 

During a recent visit to Philidelphia, I made it my busi- 
ness to become acquainted with Mr. D. F, Newton, and 
his Institution for the cure of impediments of speech, No. 
41, North Eigth street. Of Mr. Newton’s moral character 
I was led to form a high estimate, He appears devoted to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of his students, 
From the principles of his system, as far as I was capable of 
examining them, and the result of his instructions which I 
myself witnessed, [ hive the utmost confidence in his abili- 
ty to cure the most inveterate stamerer, who will devote the 


requiste time and attention to his instructions. 
WM. R, DEWITT. 





i THE COLORED AMERICAN, 

Published weekly by Messrs, Ray and Bell, New York, 
No, 161, Duane st.; edited by Rev. Samuel E,. Cornish. 
Terms—$2 00 per annum in advance. 





THF. CHRISTIAN WITNESS, 
Edited by William H. Burleigh, is published by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Western Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society, every Wednesday, at No. 7, Fifth street, at 
$2 00 per year, if paid in advance; $2 50 if not paid until 
the expiration of six months after the time of subscribing; 
and $3 00 if not paid until the end of the year, 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN, 

Edited by John G. Whittier, is published by the Eastern 
District Executive Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Pennsylvania, every Fifth-day, at the Anti-Slavery Office, 
29 N. Ninsh st. below Arch. 

Price of subscription, $2 00 per annum, payable, always, 
in advance, $5 00, in advance, will pay for one copy three 


_—— 


THE LIBERATOR, 
Edited by W. L. Garrison, published by Isaac Knapp, 
Boston, No, 125, Cornhill. 
Terms—$2 50 payable in advance;—$3 00 in three 
months from time of subscribing. 


EMANCIPATOR, 
Edited by J, Leavitt, and published at New York, by the 


Terms—$2 06 payable in advance, 


ZION’S WATCHMAN, 
Edited by La Roy Sunderland; published by George 


Terms—$2 50 payable in advance. 





HERALD OF FREEDOM, 
Published at Concord, New Hampshire; edited by W. G. 


ts, : 
Terms—$1 00 payable in advance. 


ADVOCATE OF FREEDOM, : 
Published semi-montihy by the Maine Anti-Slavery Socie- 


Terms—50 cts, payable in advance. _ 


| CHARTER OAK, 
Published monthly by the Connecticut Anti-Slavery Soci- 


Terms—50 cts. per annum. 


HUMAN RIGHTS, 


Published monthly, at New York. 
Terme—25 cts. per annum, 





- SPIRIT oF ROGER WILLIAMS, 
Published by the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society, for 


j Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
Published weekly by B. Lundy, Editor, at Hennipen, 
per annum. | 


_ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURER, | 


tears over Mr. Mahan’s case before the election, is in favor of 





= Pig ayn 4 : , 7 i. ee ph Se BOL 50. “ me = 
cae... -g, Mentucky and-Onlo. “1 950.000. TRUMAN § SMITH, School 
THEME Feuille (Ry. Moti of the 20th inst, saya: | Boo Ay ob 66" Maha wie oF bath wt > 
sisal the Senuie of Kentucky, providing forthe: apooine, | oe Publishing of the Eclecllé Series of School Ba 
: ree Sawai providing for the appoint- | Presieat McGuffey and others, No School Boo 
Me erm Rivet top Nee seRh Bag beanbag a prize in the United States has received aw equal pat 
| tute, to proceed to Columbus, Obio, and urge upon the Leg- | In the short time the series has been before the public, 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub- 
|lished. ‘Their great excellence his.gaiued for them the ad- 
miratiog of Educaters, and they are generll 
standard class beoks in the schools of 
South States, ; 
Two highly important works—Professat Mansfield's ‘Po- 
litical Graramar,’ and Miss Beecher's ‘Moral Instructor,’ — 
have recently been added to the series, 
Movember 20th, 1838, 


Jestern and 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 

Trial of Rey. J. B. Mawan, for Felony, in the 
Mason Circuit Court of Kentucky ; commen- 
cing on Tuesday, the 18th, and terminating 
on Monday, the 19th of November, 1838.  Re- 
ported by Joseph B. Reid and Henry R. Reed- 
er, Esqrs., of Maysville, Ky. 

THIS is a very important decument—great’ principles 
were invelved in this case; and here the reader will find 
thom elearly stated, ably argued, and decisively settled. ‘I'he 
Judge in his charge and deeision; and the counsel in their 
speeches, have gone over the whole ground; and hence, 
have given a great amount of important information, in re- 
speet to the the case hefore them, 

This document should be spread far and wide—it will do 
much directly and indireetly for Anourrion. It can be 
sent dy mail, er by the quantity, in other ways. Will not 
our friends in New York, ia Boston, in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Utica, &c., and throughout our owe State, send in their 
orders for this “T'ntav?” New is the time, while the River 
remains open, 

Single cepy—25 cts. A censiderable reduction to those 
who purchase by the guanitty, PUB. AGENT. 





J. & G. LL A WI B a 
SADDLE, HARNESS & TRUNK Manufacturers. 
No, 214 Main st., Bast side, bebween Mh and 6th. 


Ws, the subscribers, most respectfully acknowledge the 
liberal patronage that we have hitherto received from our 
friends and the public, in the above business, for which we 
gratefully return eur thanks, And, as our ebject ia to com- 
bine in all our goods, neatness, strength and durability, 
with cheapnese, we feel confident taat, by unremitted atten- 
tion to business,’ we shall be able to produce such articles as 
will not fail to seoure further patronage. 

We therefore beg leave to inform them, that we have now, 
and shall continue to have constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of Harness, Saddles, Bridles, Hulters, Saddle- 
bages, Trunks, &c., &¢., with every variety of Waggon, 
Cart and Plowing Gear; which are made from the beet 
materials by competent workmen, at our own Manufactory, 
Atso, imported English Bridles, Bitts, Stirrups and 
Spurs; with a general assortment of Whips, and other 
articles too tedious to mention, 

All Orders shall be minutely attended to, and executed 
with the greatest possible dispatch, —Trnms CASH, 

J. & G, LAMB. 
44-tf, 


Cincinnati, November 20th, 1838. 





TO PURCHASERS OF REAL ESTATE. 


A Farm of 80 acres, situated near to the McAdamized 
road, six miles from town, with 60 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house having four.rooms and a cellar; also a frame 
barn 56 by 40 feet, a log house and a garden with 15 to 20 
fruit trees. The land is rolling, fertile, and well-watered 
with springs. 
A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy region, 
eight miles from town, well calculated for a Country Seat, 
having 38 acres in cultivation, an excellent and well- finished 
brick house with 8 rooms, a hall, a cellar, and a porch; also 
a commodious frame barn with cow and poultry houses; like- 
wise a carriage house, a brick smoke house, a two story log 
house, an excellent garden with every variety of choice 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines; also a paddock with many 
quince, plum, peach and other fruit trees; and a large apple 
orchard with natural and choice grafted trees, ‘The land is 
favorably situated for culture, is well watered with springs 
end wel's, The neighborhood is respectable and healthy. 
A Farm of 80 acres, situated six miles from town, upon 
the Ohio, having 40 acres in tillage, a smal! orchani, a log 
house and many springs. The svil is rich and consists of 
upland and bottom. It is eligibly located for a Country Seat, 
having good building sites, and delightful views of the river 
and the Kentucky hills, 
A good Farm of 200 acres, situated 1 mile from the Ohio 
and 76 from town, having 100 acres in cultivation, an exten- 
sive orchard, several cabins and many springs. The land is 
fair quality and very well located for cultivation, 
A desirable Farm of 166 acres, situated 10 miles from 
tewn upon a road, having 100 acres in culture, a geod frame 
house with 14 rooms and a cellar; also an extensive frame 
barn, a frame cow house 60 feet long, and lumber, smoke, 
wagon and carriage houses ; likewise two orchards, one com- 
mon and the other choice, apple, pear and peech trees,— 
The land is fair quality, situated favorably for tillage, and 
abounds in stone, water and valuable timber. 
A fertile Farm of 160 acres, situated in Indiana 44 miles 
from Cincinnati, having 80 acres in cultivation, an excellent 
brick house, 50 by 36 feet, with 11 rooms, a hall and cellar; 
also a substantial frme barn 70 by 46 feet, and a large or- 
chard of apple, cherry and peach trees. The land is level, 
and the neighborhood healthly. 
A desirable Farm of 270 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
upon & good road, having 220 acres in cultivation, an orchard 
of choice grafted fruit trees, apple, peach, pear, and. plum; 
also a garden well enclosed, having strawberry and arpara- 
gus beds; likewise a frame house, with 3 rooms; also a brick 
milk house with two bed rooms, a commodious frame barn, 
a brick smoke house, and frame stables and cow houses.— 
The land is rich and consists of bottom and upland, It is 
a very good farm, and well calculated for a country seat, or 
dairy, nursery, and market garden purposes, 
A Country Seat, with 32 acres of land, situated upon a 
road, 4 miles from town, with 20 acres tn cultivation, a frame 
house having 7 rooms, a cellar and two porches ; also aframe 
stable, a good cistern and a large orchard of choice apple, 
pear and cherry trees, ‘The land is chiefly in meadow, is 
rich and rolling. Lipid 
A good Farm of 70 -acres, situated 8 miles from town, 
near to a McAdamized road, having 45 acres in cultivation, 
an orchad of choice grafted fruit trees, a new. brick house 
with 5 rooms, a cellar, and a porch, also a lage frame barn 
with sheds, cribs and wagon house, two springs anda creek. 
The land is excellent and eligibly located for culture, 
240 acres of very good land well located for cultivation, 
situated 24 miles from town, with 150 acres in culture, an 
orchard of ¥ to 8 acres of choice grafted fruit trees, a frame 
house having 5 rooms an a cellar; also a commodious frame 
barn, two wells and many springs. ‘The farm is in excellent 
cendition. - 
A farm of 112 acres, situated upon a good road, 7 miles 
from town, having 40 acres in tillage, a frame house with 5 
rooms, a cellar and two porches; also a frame barn, a well 
and a nursery of peach and apple trees; likewise bearing 
cherry, peach, raspberry and currant trees, The land is rich, 
and generally rolling. 
A fertile Farm of 180 acres, situated 18 miles from town, 
and 3 from the Ohio river, having 90 acres in cultivation, a 
stone house, 40 by 20 feet, with 4 rooms, a hall, and a cel- 
lar; also a two story tan house, 34 by 20 fect, and several 
tan pits; likewise a saw-mill, a frame barn, 50 by 30 feet, 
and an orchard of 3 acres of choice apple, pear and peach 
trees, The land is tich, rolling, and well watered with 
springs and creek. , 
A desirable Stock Farm.of 420 acres, situated upon a 
turnpike, 28 miles from Tawrenceburgh, and 50 from Cin- 
cinnati, with 150 acres in cultivation, (chiefly in meadow) 
an orchard of 4 acres of grafted apple trees, a cider mill and 
a press; also a frame house having 4 rooms and a porch ; 
likewise a commodious frame barn; alsoa lage log barn, 
and anew frame shop. The land is eligibly situated for cul- 
ture, and first rate quality for hay. It is a fine grazing farm. 
It will be sold at a low rate upon favorable terms, 
Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 
Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, por id. 
Capitalists can ‘obtain 10 per ‘cent. Ser anthl ge low 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; ot 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
vised by the European Bankers. ve 
English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and’sold. rete 
Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incut no expense unless sales be . 
The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply to _. THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main. 





SUGAR BEET SEED. 
2 Hhds. of frosh Sugar Beet Seed of the-most approved 

kind and latest importation from France. ~~ tye 

_~ Price One Dollar per Ib. 
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| mon-colored Satin, in proper form for framing: Also, on 
colored 










out producing ptyalism (of which we have abundant testi- 
mony.) We do not cisim that it is a specific, or sovereign 
remedy ; nor do we believe that any medicine ever potsessed 
such power, ey ch 

Some who are decidedly friendly to the medicine, and 
warm advocates for its use, are strongly inclined to attribut- 
ing the jealousies manifested towards it, by inuendos, calo- 
mel sianders, &e,, to the medical faculty, 
_ We would say to such, that. this is not, in our opinion, as 
itshould be. For, although we occasionally find a medical 
man so wedded ‘to early impressions, ancient theories, 
and stereotyped improvements, that he is unwilling to give 
credit to any new discovery or improvement which does not 
in all respects coincide with Ais theory and preconceived no- 
tion of what constitute the proper means of relieving tha 
ills of mankind; and perhaps we might add a few who fear 


that after all, this may be a substitute for Caromes, Yet 
we are happy to be able to say, that a large portion-of the 
high-minded and humane members of the profession have 
manifested pleasure in seeing the introduction and prosperi- 
ty of the medicine, and have treated both it and its proprie- 
tors with cordiality and respect. ‘To our certain knowledge 
more than 600 physicians make it a common prescription, 
and we doubt not thousands with whom we are not acquain- 
ted, use it extensively in their practice, . 
Werhave no evidence that physicians, as a body, have. 
given their influence for the purpose of injuring its reputa- 
tion, but we have much evidence to the contrary. We do 
believe,however,that these malicious attempts have originated 
with, and been promulgated by, secret NostauM makcra— 
their craft being in greater danger from the popularity oi 
this medicine, than that of any other, 
For the Company: 
Ay MILES, General Agent. 


$10,000 WANTED. 


(cP Any person having this sum to loan; at 10 per cent for 
a number of years, on good security, may hear of an opportu- 
nity by applying at this office, Aug. 14 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY AND SADLERY. 
The subscribers. beg leave to inform their friends and 
customers that they have just received, direct from the manu- 
factories in England, a large supply of Hardware, Cutlery, 
Saddlery, &c. &c., consisting in part of—~ 
Scotch Spring Knob Locks, from 5 to 10 inches 
Carpenters’ and Day’s Patent Knob Locks, 5 to 9 in. 
do, do, Hall Door, Night and Dead Locks 
do. do. Common Mortice Locks and Latches 
Improved Square Latches 
Scotch Spring Long Latches 
Blake’s Patent Latches, Norfolk and Br, Thumb Latches 
Patent and Common Butt Hinges of all sizes 
Parliament and Loose Joint Hinges and Broad Butts 
Wood Screws from 3-8 to 4 in., of all Nos, 
Hand Rail Screws, Bed Screws, Mill and Timber Screws 
Cut Tacks, Springs, Sparrowbills and Finishing Nails 
Wrought T'acks; Nail, Closct and Water Hooks 
Trace Chains 
Halter, Back, Breach, Ox and Log Chains 
Padlocks, Chest, Desk, Trunk, Till, Cupboard, Sideboard 
and Drawer Locks 
Speart, Davenport’s, T'aylor’s' and Moulson’s Hand, Pannel 
and Ripping Saws 
Iron, Brass and Blueback Saws 
Turning, Iron and Wood do. 
Compass and Key hole do. 
Circular, Cross-cut, Pitt, Mill, Felloe and Veneering do, 
Firmer and Turning Chisels and Gouges 
Sacket and Mortice Chiseis 
A large assortment of Planes and Plane Irons 
Iron, Steel and Steel Blade Squares 
Miller & Willtam’s, Jacob William's, Cassats, Kolp’s, 
Hunt’s and Collins’ Chopping Axes 
Hand, Broad, Ship and Coopers’ do. 
Coopers’ and Carpenters’ Adzes 
Hatchets, Hammers, Augurs, Gimblets, &c. d&c. 
Armitage, Mouse Hoe Anvlls 
Sanderson & Co.’s and Hill’s Anvils 
Cast Steel, English Blister and German Steel Vices 
Sledge and Hand Hammers and Smiths’ Bellows 
Dust, Hearth, Clothes, Hair, Paint, Shoe and Horse Brushes 
Plain and Orcamental Bellows 
Tea Trays, Waiters’ Bread Baskets, &c. 
A large assortment of Silver Pencil Cases 
Together with a very great variety of articles in the Hard- 
ware line too numerous to specify, all which, having been se- 
lected with great care and bought for cash, they will sell at 
the lowest prices for cash or approved credit, at their store, 


No, 18, Main street. 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 


Oct. 2: 








Cincinnati, Oct. 9, 1838. 

NE F BOOK T VIND PAMPHLET 'S, 
Just arrived from New York, and for sale at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery office. 

RIGHTS OF COLORED MEN to Suffrage, Cili- 
zenship, and Trial by Jury; being a book of facts, argu- 
ments and authorities, historical notices, and sketches of 
debates, with notes—price 25 cents. 

REMARKS OF HENRY B. STANTON, in the Re- 
presentative’s Hall, on the 23d and 24th of February, 1837, 
before the Committee of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, to whom was referred sundry memorials on 
the subject of Slavery—price 12 1-2. 

SPIRIT OF HUMANITY AND ESSENCE OF 
MORALITY ; extracted from the productions of the En- 
lightened and Benevolent of various ages and climes—illus- 
trated with Engravings. 


THE AM: ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC, 
For 1839, 

For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 
North-west corner of Main and Sixth streets. 
Price, $4,00 per hundred, 50 cents a dozen, 
6 cents single. 


ALSO:—The Proceedings of the 
Indiana Anti-Slavery Convention, 


held at Milton, Sept. 12th, 13th and 14th, 1838. 
For sale at the Cincinnati Book Depository. 











WATASIA. 
The following is from a highly respectable young lady, re- 
siding in Cincinnati, with whom many of our citizens are 
acquainted : 

Cincinnati, Oct. 16; 1838, 

To Dr. Pecx—Sir I esteem it a duty and privilege to 
recommend the ‘Watasia’ te all who are afflicted with cough, 
having myself, as I have many reasons for believing, by its 
use, been rescued from an early grave, 
Last spring, while engaged as a school teacher in the coun- 
try, I was attacked with a severe cough. I took advice and 
prescriptions from physicians, but without: relief. After a 
lapse of several weeks, I returned to the city, and again 
sought counsel of physicians, My case was pronounced 
hopeless, and I was permitted by my attending physician, to 
take the Watasia, saying ‘it may render your condition more 
comfortable while life lasts.’ Prostration of strength, copi- 
ous night sweats, and a daily returning fever, foretold an 
alarming consumption. I had taken but one bottle of your 
medicine ere my symtoms become more favorable, Other 
medicines had served only to tighten my cough—this ena- 
bled me to breathe more.easily, and to ex rate freely. 
Six months have elapsed since I felt the first presage of dis- 
ease, My cough gradually declined, strength returned, and 
a full measure of health is now the richest cup of my bles- 


sings. 
ABBY S, EUSTIS. 
Oct, 26-249-1t. 


THE MISSES BLACKWELLS’ 


In thanking their friends and the public, for the unusually 
flattering patronage they have received, would state, that 
they are ready to take a limited number of Boarding Pupils, 
and believe that their former experience in tuition, will in- 
sure the comfort and improvement of those entrusted to 
their care. é : ne 
MISS BLACKWELL, Teacher of Music and Singing, 
informs her friends and the public, that she will be happy 
to instruct-in those accomplishments, at her residence, on 
East Third Street, between Lawrence and Pike, where she 
will have constantly on hand, an assortment of very supe- 
rior Pianos, at the New York Prices, 


74 4 4 


DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS 
Adopted by the 


PEACE CONVENTION. 
Held in Boston, September 18th, 19th, & 20th. | 
Printed on white, straw-colored, light-blue, pink, and sal- | 








fine, and various letter paper; 

\ Price, single copy, on paper” ~ __ 

On wo eg e 4 ‘ a 
FOR SALE at the corner of Main and: Sixth: streets, | 


Cincinnati, by. © 





-C, DONALDBON € CO, » 
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edited by Wem. Gooodell. Terms—$. 00 per annum. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati, 


4- The subscriber: 


for the fate of their purses, should they fall in with the idea, | P 
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The above articles, wholesale and retail, on Fifth street, 
D, DEFORBST. 


between Main and Walnut, 
Oct. 9.—6m, © 9 | 
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Scliasecs ta wooed toatl ta} Bnei tunzere nevestaa ae, Husa ts ae Ae Vein. , : 
: care posed hyn the sili? | tment of test and most'approved ‘eNO. AB Main street, Cincs : 
; y for many diseases ; aud some + 5g Bes Main stree meinnati. 
have gone 80 far as to assert positively, that it will cure all ae i “i meng t- p en te ba ee nA eng assortment of the thove goods kept con- 
diseases, While we claim for it as great powers in the ré- |. ny | Perea ya Wits tant as a Bake Oven, will | stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
taoval of diseiied 4s ov c possessed aity one mediciiie; atid Ms satisfied thet for convenience and economy it surpasses} Retail on the most fevorabie terms 482-6 
especially the fuuction uf exciting glandular secretions with- Siege Iron, Geatek mada to order. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED and ; 
Anti-Slavery Depository, North Weot, a 





To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Smitn, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 16@ Mo 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati, 


Have a constant supply of Books in every department 


of Literature and Scienve, at reduced prices. 


Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesale and retail, are in- 


vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 


rices. 


plain, and elegant. All the Biblica 


Biographies, Memoirs. 


New. Publications, on every ‘subject of interest, regu- 


larly received, immediately after publication, 
Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, 


aling Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 


other Binding Materials 
MONEY IN ENGLAND. | 





Petsons wishing to procure money from any part of En- 
fand, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing their 
, ely to temit it through their Bankers to the account of 
Thomas Emery ‘ith Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon- 
don can receive the cath in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de- 
When the money is paid to the 
English Bankers, the names of she pa‘ues for whose use it a 


sired, as soon as advised, 


is designe’! must be particularly stated. 


THOMAS EMERY, Zstale 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. |. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of ‘Travels, Histories, 


yy Books, Letter, 
Whiting and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 


_._.. | Slave. 40 years, 


Main and Sizth streets. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. P. LOVEJOY 
by Joseph O, and Owen P. Lovejoy ; with an Introduction 
by How. Joux Quincy Anaus, Per Copy, $1 00, 
THE REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNI. 
VERSARY OF THE OHIO ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, held in Granville, Licking Co, 0 
on the 30th and 31st of May, 1838, just published and fo 
a nti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati, Single copy, 
PORTRAITS OF WM. LLOYD G ARRI 
= and WM. W TLBERFORCE—per copy 
SLAVE MARKET OF AMERICA 
sheet illustrating by nu 
ines, the Slave-Trade in 
gle copy, 6 cts, 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST 
A six Months Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes 
in. the year 1837, by James A. 
Kimball, - - - - - 
NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BA LL, who 


» a broad 
merous Facts and‘nine :nunay- 
the District of Columbia, © Sin 


INDIES.—~ 
and Jamaica, 
Thome and J. Horace 
$1 00 
Wasa 
1 2% 


into the Character and ‘Tendency 


JAY'S INQUIRY, 


of the American Colonization and Am. Anti-Slaver 
Societies, - - . - - a4 
MRS. CHILD'S APPE.*H, in fayor of that class © 
Americans called Africans : - - 50 
THOMPSONS LECTURES AND DEBATES 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe - - yi 
Td MPSON: IN AMERICA.—Letters and Ade 
ressesby Geo. Thompson, during his Mission in the Uni- 


ted States. : . - - : 37 
THOMPSON'S DEBATE WITH BRE KEN. 
RIDE Y.—Five nights’ Discussion on American Slavery, 





AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Atonzo Barrer, 
his Hate: $ General Agents, 


OuIO, 
Dr. Wm. Blackstone, Waverly, Pike co. 


Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Véwten, Knox ce 
Peter Stevenson, Colerain, Hamilton ce, 


Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 
Jas. E. Claypoole, Chilkcothe. 
Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 


Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland co, 

Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark ce. 
A. B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musi. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ 
Merrick Starr, Wt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. « 

Rev. John’ Walker, New Athens, Harrison eo 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. eo, 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. s 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus, 


C. G. Suthff, Vernon. “s 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, “ 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler ws 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. - 
John Kirk, Youngstown. a 
Jas, Adair, Poland. $$ 

Dr. C. R. Fowler, Canfield. “ 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, $6 


Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co, 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. $s 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 


A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. “ 
Alex, Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey ce, 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B, Reynolds, Felicity. * 
W. G. Gage, Veville, 44 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, ss 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, “ 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adame co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C, McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenytest, Iighland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation ~ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Malaga, Munroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 
Dr, M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens ce. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ress co. 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 
‘ David C. Eastman, Bloomingbure. 
Dr, Jos, S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
«Jos, Templeton, Xenia, : 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo, H. Benham, Oderlin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, /Vellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, 2shtabuia. 
GC. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz, 
INDIANA, 


Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph ce, 
John D. Jones, Camden, Jay co. 

Wm. Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm, Beard, Liderty. 
ILLINOIS. 

Rev, John J, Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 

Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry co. 

Dr. Thomas A. Brown, Carrollton, 

J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elizur M, Leonard, Jil. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 

Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B, Whipple, Alton, 

Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washingten. 
R. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co. 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 

J, M. Buchanan, Carliaville, 

Joshua Tucker, Chester. 

B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 

Fred, Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 


A. B. Campbell, Galena. 

Aaron Russell, Peoria, 

Wm. Holyoke; Galesburg. 

MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 

E. V. Carter, St. Clair, - 

B, G, Walker, Grand Rapids. 
IOWA TERRITORY. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW YORK. 
Daniel C. Steele, Chautauque co. 
R, G, Williams, New York City, 
S. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L. Lindsley, Troy, _ 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
A. W, Townsend, Fi ly 
Rev. H, C. Howells, Pitts burgh 
Benjamin S, Jones, Philadelphia, . 
 MARSACHUBETTS 





And at Lodiow’s Stgtion, by JOHN ©, WATTLES, 


. [, Knapp, Boston, 


James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery ce. 


Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co. 


Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co, 
John H. Baird, Sandy. Spring, Adame co. 


Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland eo. 


Daniel Converse; Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 


Wm. Olney, Esq. Wew Lexington, Van Buren co. 


between Geo, “hompson and Rev, R, J, Breckenridge of 
Baltimore, U. S.; licid in Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s chapel, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. ~ - _ te * - 37 
GUSTAVUS VASSA.—The life of Oloudeh Equi- 
ano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written by himself, 62 
BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY in the 
United States. - - . ; 50 
BEECHER’S NARRATIVE OF RIOTS IN AL- 
T'ON, in connection with the death of Elijah P. Love- 
Joy: = _ ns ¥ . 2 50 
SONGS OF THE FREE, and Hymns of Christian 
Freedom. - . : - 50 
THE NEGRO PEW: being an inquiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on ac- 
count of color, - ° * Z 25 
RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No. 1. 25 
ANTI-SLAVERY MANUAL, collection of Tracts. 
and Arguments on Am. Slavery.—By Rev, La Roy Sunder- 
land. . - - - - : 52 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 31 
*AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of James Williams, 
an American Slave. - - - 20 
RANKINS LETTERS ON AM. SLAVERY, 26 
MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, a native of 
Africa, who was enslaved in childhood, and dicd in Bos- 
ton, Jan, 1815,—Written by a Lady—member of the-2nd. 





Baptist Church in Boston, - - - 25 
LIGHT AND TRUTH, from. Ancient and Sacred 
History, respecting people of color. - : 31 
SLAVES FRIEND - - - °° 25 
THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year. 19 


ANTLESLAVERY MAGAZINE, ist, and 2nd. vols. 


bound. - - - . . 3,00. 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler's Poems and Prose 
works, by Benj. Lundy. per copy, : $0 75 


“Phillis Wheaticy’s Memeir and Poems—a native of Af- 


rica, and once a slave. . ° - 37 
PAMPHLETS. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES, 
cheap edition, - + . - 25 
WELDS BIBLE ARGUMENT. - 12 
SMITHS LETTER T0 SMYLIE. 12 


4 E. CRIMREL’S APPEAL to the Christian Wenen 


“of the South, ° ee e 6 
+ SPEECH OF “HON, JOHN Q...4D.1MS on the 
state of the nation. - . - 12 
HON, J, Q. ADAMS’ letters to his constituents. 12 


DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
jm the General Conference-of the Methodist E. Church, 12 
A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE DOCU- 
MENT'S, respecting Abolition and Abolitionists. 16 
AN ANTIDOTE TO A FOIsorons COMBINA- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizeh of New Yotk.’’ 
alias Dr. Reese—also David M. Rees’s “Humbugs” disrec- 


ted by David Ruggles. - . ‘ 12 
APPEAL OF 40,000 CIFIZ BENS, threatened with 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania, - > oo) 


WM. BASSETT’S LETTER to a ‘ember of the 
Society of Friends, in reply to objections against joining 
Anti-Slavery Societies. . - - 06 

OLCOTT'S LECTURES ON SLAVERY AND 


ABOLITION - < - “ 50 
MISS MARTINEAWS VIEWS of Slavery and 
Emancipation, from Society in America, - > 12 


STONE’S MARTYR OF FREEDOM. 06 
APPEAL TO THE. WOMEN of the nominally freo 
States, issued by an Anti-Slavery Convention of Ameyican 


women, - - - - 12 
Prest. Green's Discourse on the martyrdom of Love- 

joy. - - - . : 06 
Sarah M. Grimke’s Epistle to the clergy of the South- 

ern States. - - . - - 0 
Does the Bible sanction Slavery- - - 0 


Evils of Slavery, and cure of Slavery. 103 
The Abvogotion of the Seventh Commandment..»y the 
American Churches. gree 
Proceedings of the N.Y. Anti-Slavery Co#¥ention, a 
Peterboro’. - - - ees 06 
Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Copvention, assem- 
bled to organize a State Anti-Slavery Soc’#ty- _ _ 06 
Johnson's Unity and Purity of ht morality oe 








in the ‘Two T estaments. * * 2 
Reuben Crandall’s Trialin,the Dis. Columbia, &c., 12 
Slave’s Friend, per dors . - . 12 
The Ten Commandments, : - + 02 
What is Abolition? - ° 02 
olonization. - - - “ ‘ 02 
St. Domingo. - ° - ° 02 
Moral Condition of Slaves. - . : 02 
Tracy’s Sermon, occasioned by the Alton Outrage, and 
murder of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy - A 06 
Declaration of Sentiments, and Constitution of the Am 
Anti- Slavery Society. - - : e 0 
S. Chase Esq’s Speech in the case of the cca 
tilda. - . . ° . 
Narrative of the Rtotsin Cincinnati, - 6 


Birney’s Correspandence with Elmore, in pamphlet 
form, 12 cts., and in sheets - - . 03 
Mrs, Child's Anti-Slavery Catechism——very be 
able - . - . ° 
Fifth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery 1a 
ciet. - - - - 125. 
Wesley's Thoughts upon Slavery, a noble article to put 
into.the hands of ‘pro-slavery and apostate Methodists, who 
idolize the sam of John Wesley, while they scorn his 
spirit and vilify his principles. . & 
Observations on a living and effectual Testimony against 
Slavery, introduced with some remarks upon excess and su- 
perfluity, Recommended to the consideration of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, by David Irish. Go 6 
‘elf-Justification Self-Condemned, a dialogue, by 
} rish, vs ~? ; be a ie 
i cabaidighine Exposed,” Corrected, by a Physician, 


_ 


the Am. Anti-Slavery Soc. and its auxiliaries, by a T'ennes- 
eeean, We a be # * ° 12 
Rural Code of Haiti, by a Southern Planter. 12 
Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 03 
“Liberty” —a compilation of the sayings of eminent Le- 
gislators, Jurists, Moralists, Philosophers, Poets, é&c., in re- 
gard to human liberty, Am. Slavery, and the character of the 
enslaved; also a full history of the Texan revolt. White 
America is here judged out of her own mouth. The Aboli- 
tionist may find in this pamphlet what he would otherwise 
have to ransack hundreds of volumes to find. , ‘ i 
Fine Steel raved Portrait of Benjamin Lundy, the 
justly poet 0s in the cause of the enslaved. Me 
Bronzed Profile of the murdered Lovejoy. : 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia, + 
gh we Paper, headed with a.fine steel plate engraving of 
a kneeling slave in De OS Ty ges First Martyr of Free- 
dom, 2 cts. single sheet, 50 cts. per quire. 
Address to sy People of the United States, by the ~ 
Committee of the Am, Anti-Slavery Society. 
War in Texas. Origin and true causes of the Texan In- 
surtection, commenced in the year 1835.--By raeene 
Lundy, = ‘ 2S tee as” * : 
Mtn’ hdldvess, te the Presbyterians of Kentucky, Bee 
sing a plan for the instruction and emancipation of their 
slaves. By a Committe of Synod of Kentuchty. 








formerly resident of the Sodth—-with a Pian for Abolishing * 











